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ARTICLE I. 


PHRENOLOGY AND ANTI-PHRENOLOGY, 


“Select discourses on the functions of the nervous system in ition to PHRE- 
NOLOGY, Materialism and Atheism, to which is prefixed a on the diver- 
sities of the human character, arising from physiol peculiarities. By Joux 
ne Smita, M. D., member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, 
President of the College of Phy sicians and Surgeons for the University of the 
State of New York, and profesor of Physiology in that Institution. New York, 
D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway, 1840, 


Judicious, temperate, investigating, truth-loving men, are, day by day, 
giving in their adherence to the doctrines of Phrenology. ‘Teachers of 
the young, superintendants of the insane, members of the learned profes- 
sions, students of mental and moral philosophy, of jurisprudence, of 
political economy and of history, acknowledge that it is a light to their 
path and a cheerer of their labors. It is supported by the leading medi- 
eal journals of the world. The Medico-Chirurgical Review, The Brit- 
ishand Foreign Medical Review and The Lancet. In this country it 
is advocated by The Electic Journal of Medicine, The Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, and The Western Journal of Medicine and Sur- 
gery. Within a few months the leading scientific periodical of the new 
world, The American Journal of Science and Arts, has cast its name, 
character and influence into the phrenological scale. In view of these 
facts, mature indeed ought to have been the deliberation of Professo: 
Smith, weighty his reasons, strong his convictions, before declaring Phre- 
nology to be “A freak of the imagination, a fanciful toy.” (pp. 142.) 

Widely, indeed, do we differ in opinion from the professor. We look 
upon phrenology as the first of human sciences in interest and impor- 
tance, as a science which not only furnishes us with the true physiology 
of the brain, but which embraces the entire ground of mental and moral 
philosophy, and forms the true basis of Education, Legislation and Juris- 
prudence ; as a science pregnant with more important influences than 


the revelations of Galileo, of Harvey, or of Newton; making known 
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as it does, the mental constitution of man; exposing, as it does, 
instruments of thought, the secret springs of emotion and impulses of 
action; enabling us, as it were, to throw our own and external nature i into 
one niighty syllogism and educe human duty, human rights, and human 
destiny. 

We are fully aware that the foregoing language may seem the emana- 
tion of exaggerating enthusiasm to those who are,unacquainted with the 
true nature, scope and utility of our science. We express it, however, 
with the deep conviction that it is the language of sober reality ; and 
such being our conviction, shall we not be permitted to insist that it be 
not condemned on ez parte evidence, and that it would be unjust to take 
for established, the grave charge of our assailants, that “whenever a 
phrenologists appeals to cerebral organization, fancy is evoked to furnish 
the facts.” (pp. 101.) We think we can prove that all the evidence he 
adduces to support this charge, is erroneous or insufficient. Nay, fur- 
ther, we hope not only to clear phrenology, but to show conclusively 
that the professor’s objections are in truth, “freaks of the imagination, 
fanciful toys.” But whatever may be the result of the contest, we shall 
endeavor to conduct it with mildness and courtesy. Truth left free to 
combat error, is ever too strong for its antagonist. And phrenology, 
being true, needs not the aid of angry phrases nor contemptuous epi- 
thets. Its opponents often merit them, indeed, but the phrenologist can 
afford to be generous and forgiving. Professor Smith may rest assured, 
therefore, that we, at any rate, shall neither attempt to enforce our state- 
ments nor fortify our arguments by that peculiar species of rhetoric 
which, if the wit of Mr. Addison is to be believed, “ distinguishes, beyond 
any other part of her majesty’s dominions, that portion of the British 
metropolis where they speak the plainest English and sell the freshest 
fish.”” 

It is worthy of remark, that throughout his whole work, the author 
of the «Select Discourses” does not refer to the labors of his predeces- 
sors; there is nothing said from which it could be inferred that phrenol- 
ogy has been attacked by Gordon, Roget, Stewart, Barclay, Rudolph, 
Hamilton, Prichard, Jeffrey, Magendie, Bostock, Bell, or Sewall. How 


_ is this? Are the writings of these gentlemen so erroneous in facts, and 


inconclusive in argument, that the professor is ashamed of them? Does 
he agree with us that they are so little creditable to their authors that, 
for fame’s sake, they had better be forgotten? How else ean we account 
for this profound silence? Anti-phrenological writers generally, indeed, 
manifest very little respect for each other’s labors. Each one seems to 
regard as entirely successful, his own attempt at refutation, whilst he 
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agrees with us that the attemipts of others are futile and fallacious. Thus 


Dr. Bostock in his attack (Bostock’s Physiology) says, “It must b 
acknowledged that the opponents of phrenology have been more, char- 4 
® 





acterized by the. brilliancy,.or, perhaps, /lippancy of their wit, than by, 
the soundness of their arguments.” Yet unfortunately for his disce 
ment, he has produced no objections which will stand the test of enlight- 
ened scrutiny. 

Dr. Prichard remarks in one of his attacks, (Cyclopedia of Practical 
Medicine,) that ‘nearly all that has been said of late against phrenology, 
was advanced many years since, in the most forcible manner, by the 
author of a critique in the Edinburgh Review. Similar objections,” he 
adds, ‘are still frequently repeated, though most persons have become, 
or might have become, aware.of their inconclusiveness.”” Yet. thé 
objections of Dr. Prichard are equally inconclusive with those of his 
predecessors. 

Dr. Sewall, too, in his attack, (Examination of Phrenology,) rebukes 
our opponents for the unphilosophical weapons employed against us, 
Unfortunately, however, for the reputation of his philosophy, he com- 
mits, among other blunders, the fatal one of attempting to earring 
pathological facts into a physiological conclusion; but it is clear, that if \ 
the individual facts be pathalogical, the general fact must, of necessity, 
be pathological. ‘To deny, as he in effect does, that it is impossible, i 
the general run of cases, to judge, with closely approximating accuracy, 
of the size of the brain, from the size of the skull, because in disease 
the cranium sometimes differs greatly in thickness, is no more philo- 
sophical than it would be to deny that the liver ordinarily secretes bile 
because in disease it sometimes secretes pus. 

Nay, so true is the old saying about the mote and the beam, that Dr. 
Reese, even, acknowedges that by ‘the ridicule and persecution of its 
votaries, phrenology has alone or chiefly been opposed,” (Humbugs of 
New York.) But then, as if fully determined that the future should not 
change the charaeter of the opposition, he proceeds in a strain that in 
coarseness though not in wit, would have been creditable to Timon of 
Athens, to denounce phrenology as a ‘‘ vile imposition on public credu- 
lity,” as “ sublimated impiety, materialism and fatalism,” and to denounce 
phrenologists as “skeptics or free-thinkers, deists or atheists, neologists 
or materialists.” We suppose that no man of science or education, 
whatever be his opinions of phrenology, will give much weight to Dr. 
Rees’ remarks in general, however clearly he may consider him to have 
demonstrated two of his propositions, namely, those in which he asserts 
that “There are many fools who are wise in-their own conceit,’”’ and 
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that there are persons ‘“ whose organ of Self-esteem reaches from head 
heel.” 
Professor Smith, as we have said, does not refer to the writings of his 
| coadjutors ; he does, however, refer to two objections which have been 
frequently urged and violently charged upon phrenology, by some who 
profess to be humble disciples of the meek and lowly Teacher of Naze- 
reth, but who, nevertheless, arrogate to themselves the incommunicable 
unerringness of the Deity; denounce as opposers and contemners of the 
Creator, those who dissent from their dogmas and interpretations, as 
though they had a monopoly of special Divine illumination. What is 
the best of men but a foolish and erring creature? then whence obtain 


\they the right to denounce their fellow man for the reason that in seeking 


for truth he departs from the beaten track; a track, it may be, that has 
sunk beneath the common level of rationality. Unlimited freedom in 
religious, political and philosophical inquiry is the first, the most impor- 
tant, the most sacred right of man. But instead of respecting this 
right, they condemn unheard the master minds of every age, and almost 
every discovery which rises above ordinary mechanical appliances, be it 
the doctrine of the earth’s revolution, the facts of geology, or the physi- 
ology of the brain. They forget that all truth is of God, that if the 
earth revolves, it is by His appoinment, that in whatever way it were 
formed, it was by His power and wisdom; that whatever may be the 


' functions of the brain, He is their author and finisher. That every dis- 
| covery which is made, is in truth a new revelation of His power, His 
vi wisdom, and His will. 


The two great objections charged upon phrenology by the class of 
men to which we refer, are that it destroys moral responsibility and 
involves the materiality of mind. It is quite interesting to see the man- 
ner in which Professor Smith treats these objections: “It has been 
alledged,” says he, “that the phrenological speculations weaken our con- 
victions of human responsibility, while they strengthen the cause of 
materialism. Both charges appear to me to be groundless. * * * 
The phrenological hypothesis involves nothing, with regard to the con- 
stitution of man, which, in reference to that constitution merely, may 
not safely be granted. * * * ‘The organs in fact hold precisely the 
same relation to the mind which is conceded to the eye and ear.”’ (pp. 
85.) And as to the other charge, he declares that phrenologists “are 
constrained with irresistible force ro oppose materialism.” After giving 
these quotations, we would remind the author of the wrong he has done 
to phrenology by the association in which, in his title page, he has so 
prominently placed it, ‘Select Discourses in opposition to Phrenology, 
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Materialism and Atheism.” One of the most common yet unfair means 
resorted to in order to bring a subject into odium, is to associate it with 
that which is odious. 

But not only does Dr. Smith do justice upon these objections, but upon 
himself. He acknowledges that “for along time he considered ‘ the 
notion of distinct organs in the brain,’ as irreconcilable with the doctrine 
of human responsibility; further reflection,” says he, “has, however, 
convinced me of my error.” From what we know of Dr. Smith, we 
can hardly err in stating that before this “ further reflection,” phrenology 
had to suffer many a bitter taunt on account of that erroneous opinion, 
as it has still to suffer on account of the many erroneous opinions in rela- 
tion to it, which he yet retains. May we not hope that the fact of his 
having become convinced that he has believed one erroneous charge 
against phrenology, will induce him to bestow still ‘farther reflection” 
on the entire subject, renounce other errors and make other retractions. 
Our hope, however, can be very faint only, for there is much truth in the 


readily surrendered, and if a book has been written, the case is, of course 
opeless.”’ 






98. 


(‘air assertion, that “‘ mistaken opinions, once imbibed, are not 


Having settled down then into the conviction of the folly and falsity ) 


of phrenology, but being satisfied of the inconclusiveness of the attempts 
of others to refute it, Professor Smith has determined, seemingly, to save 
the world from its imminent danger of becoming irredeemably phrenolo- 
gical, by himself taking the field from which so many have retired dis- 
comfitted, feeling confident, evidently, that he at any rate is not only 
invincible but irresistible. And, in truth, if phrenology is ever to be 
refuted, this should be the occasion. If phrenologists survive this attack, 
they may breathe more freely and anticipate other opposition without 
alarm. The author of the «‘ Select Discourses”’ is a doctor of medicine, 
a member of the Royal College of Surgeons, one of the vice presidents 
of the Lyceum of Natural History, in earlier life he held a professorship 
of mental and moral philosophy, he was for years a professor of anatomy, 
and for years he has been and is now professor of physiology to the 


learning and reputation which these honorary and official titles indicate, it 


only sanguine but ardent,”’ so that his “brain has all the benefit to be 
derived from a full supply of well eriated blood.”’ Then again, the 


Ci 


College of Physicians and Surgeons for the University of the State of \“~, 
New York, and is also the president of that institution. Besides the \ i \ 
is to be remarked that he has, as he himself informs us, (pp. 109,) the great J | 
natural advantages of a head so large that he has seen one individual only 1 
whose head is rather larger than his own, and that ‘ his temperament is no ¥, 
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atiack before us is no hasty.and sparkling production, struck off in a fierce 
and sudden heat, but it has been long meditated, carefully matured, often 
reconsidered, every word must have been measured, every sentence 
thrice scrutinized. For many years has the author annually presented 
these discourses to the medical college of which he is president, making, 
from time to time, the improvements of which he deemed them suseep- 
tible. After some years, he considered them sufficiently mature to 
deliver before the members of the learned society of Natural History, 


of 


which he is now one of the vice presidents, and by whom they were, 
he informs us, “received with favor,” and now, after more than three 


years’ still further deliberation and preparation, he has at length presented 


them to “the lovers of science” as ‘‘Serect Discourses.” 


That is, 


according to Dr. Johnson, “nicely chosen, choice’ Discourses, Dis- 


courses “culled out on account of their superior excellence.” 


Are we 


not fully justified then in asserting, that if we had a right to expect per- 
fection any where, itis here; that if phrenology is ever to be refuted, it 


m 


(A WK HL sr om to be on this occasion. Let us proceed, therefore, with all the , 
* A ,calmness and self-possession which circumstances will permit, to enquire \ 


r fate, that we may know whether phrenology must indeed wrap its J 


antle around it and sink forever into oblivion. 
In perusing “The Select Discourses,”’ and other anti-phrenological 


writings, it is of the utmost importance that the reader should bear in 


which is almost constantly lost sight of or kept out of view. 


ind the distinction between investigation and reasoning, a distinction 
By inves- 


tigation we become acquainted with the previously unknown: by reas- 
oning, we draw particular conclusions from general depositions, the 
truth of which is acknowledged. Investigation is primary, reasoning 


to the connection between the premises and the conclusion. 
the distinction clear, let us take an illustration. 


secondary ; the former has relation to the truth of premises, the latter 


To render 
Aristotle laid down the 


proposition that heavy bodies fall to the ground with velocities directly 


t 


proportional to their weight. 


SS ~~ pound weight would fall ten times as rapidly as a one pound weight. 


e conclusion here is drawn from the premises with perfect clearness. 


{for two thousand years it was implicitly acquiesced in by the learned. 


. / The reasoning is manifestly sound, and yet its result is in reality most 
& éerroneous, simply because the proposition of Aristotle is false, though 
‘ 


ristotle neglected to investigate and laid down a mere conjecture as an 


fascertained truth. Galileo, on the contrary, let fall bodies of different 
jweights from the tower of Pisa, noted the relative velocity of descent, 
and repeated the experiment till he became satisfied of the fact, now 


universally admitted, that all heavy bodies fall through equal spaces in 





Assuming this to be true, it is obvious that 


Me a 
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be fqual times. This being true, it is obvious that a ten pound weight wil — h 
en fall no more rapidly than a one pound weight. Here again the conclu- 8) 
ce ion is drawn from the premises with perfect clearness. ‘The reasoning ‘ { 
od manifestly sound, but not more so than the reasoning of the ancients 

g, from the proposition of Aristotle, though our conclusions on this subject 

p- are universally true, and their’s were universally false. 

to | In ordinary cases, indeed, to reason correctly is a very simple mental 

y, |process. Thus to arrive at the conclusion, from the proposition of Aris- 

e, ‘totle, that a ten pound weight would fall ten times as rapidly as a one 

26 pound weight; or, from that of Galileo, that both would fall with equal 

J rapidity, is quite natural. ‘The difficulty would be to draw or seem to 

s, draw from the -false proposition a true conclusion, or from the true prop- 

* ‘osition a false conclusion. In complex cases much more difficulty is 

e } experienced, but still it is false reasoning that is the exquisitely ingen- 

“ ' ious art. Here is room for the greatest display of rhetorical power in 

it _ order to make repellant propositions stick together by the cohesive force 

e ' of words. {The fault of men is that they are not willing to follow tru 


whither she would lead them; they attempt to drag her whither she | 
\ would not willingly go./ Their object is to support a particular tenet, doc- 
trine, practice or degma; and when they find the natural course of reas- , 


a 
aaa 


J oning tending toward an undesired conclusion, they commence their play 
" of fallacy, reject what should be retained, introduce what should be 
1 omitted, use ambiguities, and thus, after much labor, arrive at the desired 


end by a trick of words, as real, though not perhaps as obvious, as that 
in the stanza of Dr. Johnson: 


e “Tf a man who turnips cries, 
Cry not when his father dies, 

4 *Tis a proof that he had rather : 

r Have a turnip, than his father.” 

r 


With such argumentation is the world crowded. Futile and fallacious 


it is, indeed, and, before the analyzing power of a sincere seeker after + 
‘  trith, is often unstable as the winged seed ball of the thistle which a 
well directed breath will scatter far and wide, yet it serves admirably to 


convince those who merely want an apology for conviction, and to co 
firm those who ardently desire confirmation. 

We would draw the attention of the reader to another truth also, gen- 
erally overlooked by our opponents, namely, that over a fact nt 
reasoning nor assertion, nor any thing else, has the slightest influence. 
As well might a snow flake attempt to crush the Alps, as man to control 
5 a natural law. Man often talks, indeed, as though upon his belief or 
disbelief, the existence or non-existence of a truth depends, but nature 
moves on unchanged and unchangeable, as heedless and consciousless 
of his asseverations, his ignorance, aye or his knowledge, as though 
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such a being existed not. The pope and cardinals of Rome declared 

that the world does not turn round. On account of this denial, however, 

it neither stopped nor staggered, but by its rotation continued to bless, 

even the opposing conclave, with the warmth and brilliancy of day, the 

lulling calm of eventide, and the beauty and repose of night. The cir- 
culation of the blood was denied by grave and learned doctors, but their 
hearts ceased not to contract andexpand. The fountain of life still gushed 
forth and sent its ten thousand glowing rivulets to distribute vitality and 
energy to every tissue and fibre of the body, enabling the very tongues 
that denied its action, to avow their disbelief. ‘The learned professors 
of England denied the Newtonian doctrines, but the subtle and impalpa- 
ble power of gravity loosed not the bands of the universe and let slip 
the worlds which it binds in everlasting brotherhood, into chaos ; but con- 
tinued to secure even these professors themselves in their ancient halls, 
while they were scouting at the idea of its existence. ‘This permanency 
of nature is the cheering consolation of the phrenologist. Relying on 
‘the uniformity of man’s organization, and feeling sure that he has been 
permitted to enter with Gall into the sanctuary of the soul and lift the 
veil of truth, he knows that every future obser\ation will confirm his 
octrines and establish his good faith. 

Investigation, then, by the ascertainment, comparison and classification 
of Yacts, being the only mode of discovering the unknown, it follows, 
as a corollary, that to repeat the observations by which a discovery is 
said to have been arrived at, or to make other observations, applicable to 
the case, is the true mode of testing the reality and accuracy of such 
discovery. When, instead of conforming to this rule, men wrangle 
about the matter, tardy indeed is both the progress of truth and the cor- 
rection of error. / Gall, by comparing cerebral organization with mental 
fmanifestation, by most extensive inductions of rigidly scrutinized and 


ple, the organ of the Love of Young. In pursuing his investigations, 
he observed that a particular portion of the brain situated beneath the 
upper part of the occipital bone, was much more developed in woman 
than in man, and, as he was fully authorized by his previous discoveries, 
he concluded that this was the probable seat of the organ of some qual- 
ity which is stronger in woman than in man, The question then 
arose, “Of what quality is the organ?”’ For five years he kept the 


+ (rn facts, established the phrenological doctrines.] ‘Take, for exam- 


. subject continually in mind, making new observations, and adopting 


Bows 


various opinions, all of which he saw reason to discard. Qn extending 
his observations to the lower animals, he found the heads of the monkey 
tribe to be strikingly developed in the corresponding region, the like dif- 
ference, however, existing between the heads of males and femeies; 
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mon to man and these animals, but possessed by the females of both 
in a degree superior to the males. ‘This led him to ponder over the; 
qualities of the monkey tribe, and at length, while dwelling upon they, 
extreme love of young manifested by these animals, the thought flashed, 
upon him that this was probably the long sought quality. He ated 
to his cabinet, commenced to examine and compare all the skulls he pos- 
sessed, and found the same difference to exist in male and female skulls 
in general. All subsequent observations by himself and others, have 
confirmed the fact, that this portion of the brain is, in truth, the organ 
of the Love of Young. It is found that in all species of animals, the 
Love of Young predominates in the female, and in exact accordance 
with this, it is found that in skulls of birds, from the smallest to the 
largest, and in the skulls of mammalia, from the shrew mouse to the 
elephant, the part described is more developed in the female than in the 
male; that in the foetal cranium this difference is manifest, and that by 
it the crania of women may be readily distinguished from those of men. 
There are, however, in individuals of the same sex, striking differences 
in the strength of this feeling, but in all cases it is found that the strong 
manifestation of the feeling is accompanied by a large developement 
of the organ, and a feeble manifestation of the feeling is accompanied 
by a small developement of the organ, the manifestation and develope- 
ment being proportional. Other weighty facts, physiological, pathalo- 
gical and physiognomical are found to corroborate the discovery of Gall. 
Now what is obviously the only true mode of testing the reality of this 
one, as of all others, of Gall’sdiscoveries? Surely this, to repeat the » 
observations by which it is said to have been arrived at, to inquire of 
nature. If there is not a correspondence between organization and men- 
tal manifestation, the phrenological doctrine can readily be overthrown 
in the most complete manner. If there is such correspondence, it is a 
highly curious and important fact, which it is the bounden duty of, at 
least, “professors of physiology” and “ presidents of Medical Colle- 
ges,” to teach and promulgate. Every motive of conscience, honor an 
benevolence binds them to keep pace with the discoveries in the physi- 
ology of the brain, that they may teach truth and not error; that they may 
avoid instilling prejudice into susceptible minds, and may save them- 
selves from being instrumental in sending into society, physicians who 
will blunder on empirically in relation to mental disorders, when a phys- 
' iology is discovered on which their treatment might be surely based. 
5 The right rule of procedure in relation to discoveries has, for many 
years, been adopted in relation to chemical science, and how rapid has 
been its progress! Immediately that Davy announced his discovery 


from which he inferred this to be the probable seat of some quality con = B.. 
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rx fof Potassium and Sodium, other chemists repeated his experiments 







~ 
»\ and were satisfied of the reality and accuracy of his observations. As 
eke fast as the news could spread and the experiments be repeated, the dis- 





,covery was installed as an established truth throughout the civilized 
world. That point was settled, and chemists started from this advanced 
out-post, in quest of other truths. Had the anti-phrenological method 
been adopted, the existence of Potassium and Sodium would have been 
in dispute at the present day. A few choice spirits would have repeated 
/ Sir Humphrey’s experiments, and have been convinced; but the mass 
of doctors, professors and others, would neither have repeated the exper- 
iments themselves nor heeded the repetitions of others. Volume after 
volume, essay after essay, review after review, would have been pub- 
lished, full of * words, words, words.” The philosophic writer would 
| have questioned the capacity, learning and honesty of Davy, and have 
balanced the probabilities of his being right and every body else wrong. 
The scientific writer would have quoted the learned words of learned 
works. ‘ What can we think,” they would have said, “ of aman who 
tells us that alkaline earths are compounds of metals with oxygen, when 
so many learned men say that they cannot be decomposed, and when we 
know that the principal acids, the very antagonists of alkalies, derive 
their acidity from oxygen. Is it possible for oxygen to produce such 
dissimilar effects? ‘The common sense writers would have shown the 
irrationality of Davy’s. assertions. ‘* What,” they would have said, 
‘try to palm on the world, as true, the gross fiction that he has discov- 
ered metals which swim upon water! when the heaviness of metals has 
passed into a proverb. Nay, still more reckless, that he has discovered 
a metal which water will set on fire! when every body knows that by 
water fire is extinguished !’’ Such criticism and argumentation would 
| have rendered to the science of chemistry the same notable services 
which have been so graciously rendered to moral, intellectual and phys- 

iological sciences by anti-phrenological writers. 
>The assaults of these gentlemen have been so numerous as to afford 
ope that the true mode of attack would, at length, be arrived at by the 
: simple exhaustion of erroneous methods. When Dr. Sewall, some time 
PM | ago, resorted to the desperate expedient of publishing certificates against 
j phrenology, from gentlemen, eminent in other respects, who confessed 
n the face of their certificates, wffer ignorance of the evidence on 
ich phrenology rests; we did think that anti-phrenology would, at 
length, cease beating the air. As it is undeniable that one man is unable 
to decide a controversy of which he is ignorant, we did not know but 
Dr. Sewall might publish a supplementary esszy showing how many 
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men thus ignorant are able so to decide. But having done so, and find- 

ing phrenology still alive and vigorous, we deemed it reasonable to expect 

that he and his coadjutors would discover their error, and, instead 

attempting to out-word, out-wit or out-face, they would at length attempt 

the only true mode of procedure, that of attempting to out-fact phrenol- 

ogists. Here was an apportunity for Professor Smith to prove his supe- | é 





riority over his predecessors. Why did he not avail himself of it, and 
meet the phrenologist fairly on the broad field of nature and of fact, 
where alone the controversy can be decided? From his pretensions and 
reputation, we had a right to expect this, but he has chosen a different 
course. The very few facts he presents, are mostly irrelevant anecdotes, 
his arguments are ill connected and inconclusive; his objections are 
chiefly old castaways revamped; his phrenology is not the noble sci 

in which we believe, but a creation of his own. A thing of shreds and 
patches, grotesque to look upon, and passive under opposition as the 
wind-mill hero of the crazed Knight of La Mancha. These are grave 
charges, but they are such as we deem it not difficult to substantiate. 
Had Professor Smith taken up any one important position of our science, \ 
and shown, from observation, its error, he would have dealt phrenology 
a more fatal wound than could be inflicted by a hundred such works as 
the ‘Select Discourses.” 

The first principle of phrenology is that the brain is the organ of the 
mind. In common with most writers of the present day, Professor 
Smith subscribes to this doctrine. |. <‘Some action of the brain in whole 
or part,”’ he says, “is doubtless connected with every state of the mind,” 
(pp- 86,) and this he states was ‘always known.” His latter position 
is erroneous, if he means by it that the fact has been undisputed. We 
could produce many modern authorities to the contrary, one, however, ® 

‘ 


~~. 


shall suffice: Mr. Jeffry, in an attack upon phrenology contained in the 
88th number of the Edinburgh Review, says “ there is not the smallest 
reason for supposing that the mind ever operates through the agency of 
material organs, except in its pereeption of natural objects; or, in spon- 
taneous movements of the body which it inhabits.” Here is a di 
denial, by a brother anti-phrenologist, of the proposition laid down by 
Professor Smith as ‘‘always known,” adding another to the many disa- 
greements among our antagonists themselves. Professor Smith, how- 
ever, is undoubtedly right. Fact, reason, authority, and almost univer- _ 
sal assent combine to prove or corroborate this proposition. We shall 
now proceed to those propositions that are considered peculiarly phreno- 
logical, and which the professor controverts, 

On page 82 he commences his attack by manifesting his entire igno- 
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rance of the history of phrenology. ‘The organs of the faculties were 
discovered successively, by a series of observations of the most minute 

and comprehensive character, extending through many years, and the 
“‘completeness of arrangement,” the “admirable disposition” of the 

organs, which Professor Smith so much affects to laud, was not invented 

“ by Gall but discovered by him, after the establishment of many of the 
\ He was then struck with the beautiful arrangement by which 

¥ \ng | the instruments of those faculties immediately related to each other are 
grouped together in the same partof the brain. “Such a display of inge- 

nuity and science would be delightful,” says Professor Smith, ‘could we 

only feel assured of its correctness, has, therefore, the professor’s justi- 

fication for the delight he feels on contemplating not indeed a “display 

6f ingenuity,” but the wonderful order and harmony of nature. Dr. 

Smith, however, treats the matter as though it were conceded that Gall 
sketched out the organs on the skull, just as an architect would proceed 

to trace “the plan of an embryo town upon the fair surface of .an alluvial 

plain.”” The fundamental error of the professor is, that he has, on very 

[me grounds, concluded that phrenology is false, and has never seri- 


























ously questioned nature as to its truth. His whole language shows this. 
He tells us that he cannot “feel assured of its correctness,’’ that he is 
‘‘incredulous”’ as to its merits, and that believing it to be a “creation of 
the fancy,”’ it becomes his duty to expose what he “ conceives to be the 
errors of its advocates.” After this, he proceeds to state the views of 
the phrenologists in the following summary : 

‘First. That minuée and distinct parts of the brain termed ‘ organs,’ 
are exclusively appropriated to particular affections and processes of the 

ind.” 

"\ 9 Tene That these affections and processes will be intense and 
Cigorous, ceteris paribus, as the size, technically, as the developement 
ya of these organs.” 

\ Thirdly. That the organs in question are situated upon the surface 
of the brain, and to that surface, and consequently to them, the skull is 
secondarily moulded, and with great accuracy. Hence, cerebral eleva- 
tions or depressions will cause corresponding inequalities in the cran- 
ium. But these inequalities being osseous are durable, and being super- 
ficial, are at all times visible, therefore they enable the professor of phre- 
nology to determine the talents and character of any individual living 
or dead, whose head may be subjected to his examination. 

‘‘ These three propositions,” says he, “embrace, as far as I can under- 
stand it, the whole doctrine of phrenology.” 

Dr, Smith would have saved himself from much error, and his readers 
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from much confusion, had ‘he transcribed a statement of the fundamental 
principles of phrenology from some standard work on the subject. ‘This 
was due to phrenology: and to himself. ‘To phrenology that it might not 
be misrepresented. To himself that he might be free from the suspi- 
cions of intentional misrepresentation. 

In the FIRST PROPOSITION, we object to the term miguée. It is inap- 
propriate ; it is never employed by phrenologists, and it is used by the pro- 


fessor for the purpose of throwing discredit on the proposition by the‘ 


very mode of stating it. He wishes it to be inferred that it is very absurd 
to suppose that ‘‘ minute” portions of the brain can perform the func- 
tions which phrenology ascribes to them. This is evident from his 
observations on the organ of Weight, page 124, where he ridicules the 
idea as “beyond the pale of a sane imagination,” that a “diminutive 
mass of cerebral matter,”’ can perform the functions ascribed to “this 
active little organ.’’ The objection appears to us to be very ill taken. 


' ter he deems it possible for the Creator to form an organ, having “per 

{ se,” or per any thing else, such powers as we say the organ of Weigh 

\ does in some way possess? Dr. Smith is the vice president of a society 
of Natural History ; perhaps he is acquainted with the brown ant, (for- 
mica brunnea,) an insect one eighth of an inch long, which has social 
instincts, reproduces its kind, tends its young, removes them nearer to, 
or farther from the surface of the earth, according to the external tem- 
perature. Acting in unison with others, it chooses a site for its habita- 
tion, forms a plan, prepares materials, and then builds numerous apart- 
ments of high finish, in concentric stories, with long galleries for general 
communication, the arched ceilings, covering the more spacious places, 
being supported by columns or regular butresses. The doctor will 
acknowledge that all these various and dissimilar acts are performed 
through the agency of the nervous system ; now this “diminutive” organ 
of Weight is at least one thousand times as bulky as the whole nervous 


| Will Dr. Smith be kind enough to inform us of how much cerebral | | . 


system of one of these ants. If this “active little organ’”’ puzzles the 
doctor, how much more should the nervous system of the brown ant ¢ 


pass his comprehension and belief. And what will he say to the 
“minute” nervous systems of those “active little” infusoria which the 
microscope makes manifest. Surely the doctor’s stock of sarcasm must 
have got disarranged; he can hardly have intended this mocking para- 
graph to occupy its present position. In addition to this, we must remark 


that phrenologists have neither in reference to the organ of Weight nor ¢ 


to any other organ, exercised “imagination” at all. What they say 
about it is the result of observation; and it is sufficient for them that the 
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fact is as they state it, and not otherwise. /They are willing that Pro- 
fessor Smith should monopolize the employment of determining the 
question, whether the Creator has used sufficient nervous matter for his 
perpore, 

Again, Professor Smith is in error when he represents phrenologists 
as maintaining that there are distinct organs for the particular “ affections” 
and “ processes” of the mind. What they do say is, that there isa 
peculiar organ for each faculty of the mind. The distinction is impor- 
tant, 

In the seconp Proposition, the words “affections”’ and “ processes” 
are again improperly employed, and also the word “intense.” Intensity 

’ and power are two distinct qualities. Power is a permanent quality, 
and exists equally whether an organ be aetive or quiescent, just as Sam- 
son was still the strong, whether reposing in the arms of Delilah, or car- 
rying off the gates of Gaza. But intensity, as such, is a quality depend- 


\ ing for its existence on the actual activity of an organ, and when an organ 
. 































is acting, its intensity of action depends not upon size alone, but also 
upon temperament and the strength of the exciting cause. The relation 

between size and power, is a question too important to be confused b 

f the introduction of extraneous considerations. 

, ‘In the ru1rp Proposttion, most important misrepresentations are made. 
/ | Dr. Smith there lays down as the doctrine of phrenologists, that the 
\ ' organs are situated upon the “surface of the brain,’ meaning the sur- 
face merely, ‘This is evident by his frequent application of the term 
“superficial” to the organs, and by his assertion (pp. 95) that on the 
internal portion of the brain, the phrenologists lay no stress whatever. 
¢ Now Mr. Combe so far from subscribing to this “superficial” doctrine, 
says, (System of Phrenology, pp. 82, Boston, 1835,) ‘The length of 
an organ is ascertained by its distance from the medulla oblongata to 
the peripheral surface.” And this Dr. Smith knew, for, strange as it 
| may appear, he attacks the very doctrine embodied in the above extract. 
*“ «The organs,” says he, ‘are held to be cones extending from their basis 
; at the surface to the medulla oblongata a little above the neck.’ Surely 
? the professor is a rather captious and somewhat inconsistant gentleman ; 
* he first asserts that phrenologists consider the organs to be merely super- 
_ ficial, and having, as he thinks, ousted them from that position, he turns 
- round and shows that they hold them to be not merely superficial, but 
Pp extending from the surface to the medulla oblongata; and then he com- 
mences an equally determined attack for the purpose of driving them 
* from that position also! Has the reader witnessed Shakspeare’s Com- 
; edy of Catharine and Petruchio? If he has, the following scene is 
_ already, perhaps, depicted before him 
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Petruchio. ‘‘ How bright and goodly shines the moon !” 
Katharine. ‘The moon! the sun; it is not moonlight now.” 
Pet. ‘I say it is the moon that shines so bright.”’ 
Kath. ‘I know it is the sun that shines so bright.” 
Pet. ‘ Now, by my mother’s son, and that’s myself, 
It shall be moon or stars or what [ list, 
Evermore crossed and crossed, nothing but crossed. 
I say it is the moon.” 
Kath. ‘know it is the moon.” 
Pet. ‘ Nay, then, you lie, it is the blessed sun.” 
Kath. «Then God be blessed, it is the blessed sun, 
But sun it is not, when you say it is not, 
And the moon changes even as your mind, 
What you will have it named, even that it is.’ . 
Act IV., Scene V. ‘Day ‘ 
That Professor Smith is disposed here and elsewhere to act the part. -\\ 
of Petruchio to the phrenologists, is clear enough; that the phrenologists “7 
will submit to be to him a Katharine, and echo all his expositions of their ww 
doctrines, is not quite so evident. -« Ae 
The professor represents the doctrine of the phrenologists correctly, OS, 
when he says they maintain that to the surface of the brain the skull is 
secondarily moulded. This fact is, indeed, indisputable, and he does , 
not attempt to dispute it. But when he talks of depressions and eleva- 
tions here, and of minute superficial inequalities elsewhere, he conveys 
to the reader false impressions of phrenology by inducing him to suppose 
that these are all of which phrenology treats. ‘That the extent of his 
error may be clearly seen, we refer to page 122, in which he maintains, 
by implication, that the differences on which phrenologists rely, are really 
so very small as to be almost inappreciable. «Let me recal to your 
recollection,” says he, “ what you must all have observed. In bald per- 
sons the general contour of the head is ordinarily so uniform that no 
eye or finger can detect any sudden or considerable inequality. This 
evenness of outline is so perfect that the cranium admits of a polish like 
marble, and skull caps have heretofore been converted into drinking cups. 
Yet under this almost unvarying surface lie the organs of the phrenol- 
ogist, inducing, as he contends, by their greater or less projection, 
all the infinite and striking diversities observable among men.” 
Dr. Smith has evidently picked up the erroneous notion about “ bumps” 
and cavities, against which from Gall downwards, phrenologists have 
guarded their readers. For minute superficial inequalities they do not 
lock. They maintain that size, ceeteris paribus, is the measure of power 
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and size, can be ascertained where no sudden inequalities, unevenness or 
projections exist. Under an “almost unvarying surface” it may be 
readily ascertained. Let the reader follow the advice of the doctor, and 
call to mind the heads, either bald or otherwise, that he has noticed, or if 
he has not attended to the subject, let him commence and observe all that 
he can for a few weeks, and he will be convinced that an even and almost 
unvarying surface, is compatible with great difference of size and form. 
He will find the sloping forehead in connection with a predominance of 
the perceptive faculties, the forehead fully developed in its upper region, 
in unison with comparatively strong reflective faculties. He will find 
the contracted and low coronal region, in connection with weak moral 
forces; and the broad and well arched coronal region, corresponding 
with high moral endowments. He will find the small basilar and pos- 
terior regions in unison with moderate or deficient strength of the pro- 
pensities, and the wide basilar region and large posterior lobe existing 
with strong animal feelings. If he extend the range of his observations 
and bring in review casts as well as living heads, he will find differences 
still more striking, ranging from the lower idiots to the Websters : from 
the head of eleven inches in circumference, to that of twenty-five, and 
corresponding differences in the size and developement of the several 
regions. Of course there is nothing very minute in differences of four- 
teen inches. But what is more to the purpose, he will, in the heads of 
the same general size, find differences in width or height at particular 

ions, amounting to an inch or more. Surely an inch of cerebral mat- 
ter is not very minute. And all this may be observed without the skull 
being studded with bumps or indented with cavities, but under an almost 
even surface. Sometimes, indeed, a single organ is very much or very 
little developed in comparison with the other organs, then there is an ele- 
vation or depression sufficiently obvious. Such instances form the 
extreme cases, the experimenta crusis by which phrenology is severely 
tested, and which furnish demonstration after demonstration of its truth. 
Considering the above error of Professor Smith, we wonder not at his 
want of success in recognizing the correspondence of cerebral organiza- 
tion with mental manifestation. Nay, allowing for the extent to which 
it must have vitiated his conclusions, his testimony to the truth of phre- 
nology, is very strong. ‘That my observations,” says he, “ have occa- 
sionally corresponded with the phrenological theory, is very true, but a 
want of conformity, if not more common, has been so frequent as to 
render me an absolute disbeliever.” (pp. 110.) It seems that he is 
doubtful whether his inquiries have shown instances of a conformity or 
non-conformity to have been most common; so that about one half of 
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all his observations have been confirmatory of the phrenological doctrines, 
a proportion far greater than under the circumstances, we should have 
considered possible. 

The professor states as the doctrine of the phrenologists, that the skull, 
*‘ being osseous, is durable,” and in this statement and reason he seems 
to acquiesce. ‘T'he precise fact is, however, that the skull, like every 
other part of the body, is continually undergoing decay and renovation, 
and being secondary, subservient or protective, it changes to accommo- 
date itself to that which is primary. It is originally moulded on the 
brain and afterwards expands as it expands, and shrinks as it shrinks, so 
as always to keep the inner table in apposition with the cerebral mem- 
branes. When the skull remains permanent, therefore, in size and form, 
it is not, as the professor intimates, on account of its “osseous” nature, 
but from the permanency of the organs which it protects. In extreme 
old age, indeed, changes occasionally take place in the skull irrespective. 
to some extent, of alterations in the brain. ‘These are generally irregu- 
lar depositions of bony matter along the inner and sometimes the outer 
surface, appearing as though nature had laid on the new materials with 
dimmed eye and a faltering hand. But phrenologists expressly state 
that they do not found their conclusions on the organisation as it exists 
in the decrepitude of age. 

Perhaps the assertion the most injurious to phrenology of any which 
Professor Smith could advance, is contained in the third proposition. 
He there makes the phrenologist say that, by the inequalities of the 
skull, he “can determine the talents and character of anyindividual liv- 
ing or dead whose head may be subjected to his examination.” On page 
123, he advances still stronger pretensions for the phrenologist. «Upon 
simply observing,” says he, “the exterior of a skull accidentally taken 
from a museum or a charnal house, the phrenologists will undertake to 
delineate as minutely and as positively the peculiarities of him to whom 
that relic of inortality formerly belonged, as if the easel of Raphael had 
furnished his portrait, or the pen of Tacitus had painted the man!” 
Both these extracts are disfigured by exaggerations and misrepresenta- 
tions. No phrenologist has pretended to such power, and Professer 
Smith cannot point, in any phrenological publication ever issued, to an 
assumption as broad as the foregoing. ‘The professor either knew that 
no such pretensions were ever made, or he did not; we leave him to 
draw the conclusion resulting from either horn of the dilemma. 

But let us see what the phrenological doctrine is upon this subject, 
that such implied charges as the foregoing may be neutralized, and the 
inquirer be informed of the reasonableness of all for which the phre- 
nologists contend. To present the matter clearly, we must keep distinct 
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two questions which may readily be confounded. The one is, Can the 
distinct organs of the brain be ascertained by cerebral developements ? 
The other is, To what extent from such developements can the character 
of any given individual be determined? ‘The one question relates, it 
will be seen, to the truth of phrenology; the other to its application. 
The former the phrenologist answers unqualifiedly in the affirmative. 
To the latter, his answer is conditional and guarded. He shows, in 
relation to the first inquiry, that in extreme cases, differences of mental 
manifestations are very striking, and that, if all the elements of uncer- 
tainty were combined to vitiate his conclusion, their influence would be 
slight when compared with the influence of the difference between the 
size of a very large organ and a very small one; and, in proving a prop- 
osition, he is not only at liberty to produce, but is bound to produce, the 
strongest evidence. Contrast Dr. Chalmers and Joseph Hume, M. P., 
in the region of Ideality ; the general size of the head is the same in 
both, yet Chalmer’s head is in this particular region an inch and a quar- 
ter wider than Hume’s. Contrast Hadyn and Ormerod in the region 
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-of Tune; Audubon and Milne in that of Color; Eustache and Gott- 


fried in that of Benevolence ; Haggart and Gibson in that of Firmness ; 
Voltaire and Canova in that of Language, and such differences will be 
seen as the phrenologist relies on to establish his doctrine, while he main- 
tains that all heads, to a greater or less extent, confirm and corroborate 
those doctrines, and that not one incompatible fact can be adduced. 
That the true functions of the brain, and the organs of those functions, 
ean be, and that many of them have been, fully ascertained, we consider 
to be as conclusively proved as any proposition of natural philosophy. 

In reply to the second question, being that to which Professor Smith’s 
assertions more particularly apply, we answer, that phrenologists never 
have claimed the power of determining, from organization alone, with 
minuteness and invariable correctness, ‘ the character of any individual 
living or dead.””.. What they do say is to the following effect: The word 
character does not represent a homogenious idea, but may be used in at 
least three significations. 

1. ‘To represent the notions of a man’s qualities which exist in the 
mind of another. This may be called his ascribed character. 

2. To represent the constitutional dispositions, the moral and intel- 
lectual capacity of a man. ‘This may be called his natural character. 

3. To represent the general mental condition of a man, and his usual 
mode of mental manifestation within a given period and under given cir- 
eamstances. This may be called his actual character. 

It is sufficiently obvious that of the ascribed character of a man, we 
can have no uniform organic indications, for, as no two minds are pre- 
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cisely alike, have precisely the same means of judging, or bear precisely 
the same relation to the mind observed, it follows that no two would fo 
precisely the same estimate of an individual’s mental qualities. 
This diversity of opinion does not prove, however, that aseribed char- 
acter cannot be relied on for correctness in any case, but merely that \ 
are to take into consideration not only the observed but the observers) _ 
There is, indeed, general unanimity of opinion as to the mental charac- 
teristics of distinguished individuals. Thus, though some would form @ . 
much more just conception of Paganini’s talents than others, all agree in 
calling him an extraordinary musician. ‘The same is true of Raphael 
in painting, of Mathews in mimicry, of Colburn in arithmetic. All 
agree that Wurmser was daring; Hare, avaricious and bloodthirsty ; 
Eustache benevolent. But about less strikingly marked characters, there 
is less agreement. As to these, however, impartial and discriminating J 
men, of good moral endowments, can form correct opinions. ‘The opin? , 
ions of such men, with adequate opportunities of observation, on all 
mental qualities, and the general agreement of these and others, on the 
more strikingly marked qualities, may be relied upon with safety. ‘They 
form the standard of comparison to which the phrenologist appeals, as 
that by which the correctness of his own decisions must be determined. 
Of the natural character of man, the phrenologist can judge, in almost 
every healthy subject, of proper age, with closely approximating accu- 
recy, from organization alone. There are, indeed, a few elements of, Vv 
































uncertainty which phrenologists themselves were the first to point out, 
and which are fully stated in their works, but it could rarely happen that 
an able phrenologist would commit a considerable error from the opera- 
tion of any of these obstacles, or even from all combined, But the 
the actual character may differ widely in two persons whose natal) / 
eharacter is about the same. . ‘ 

It must ever be remembered that the brain is a part of the livi 
organized body, and that, like all other parts, it is nourished, grows,\ * i. 
decays and perishes; like them, too, it may be rendeted feeble and 
‘rregular in its action by disease or insufficient nourishment or exercise, 
may be stimulated to unwonted energy, or by judicious exercise be 
increased in aptitude, vigor and certainty of action. “What is true of 
the brain as a whole, is true of its several parts. By means of its strue- 
ture and vitality, each one is endowed with a certain fonction, the grati- 
fication of which it craves with an importunity proportionate to its size. 
But it may be adequately too feebly or too highly stimulated, and the 
results will vary accordingly. If an organ be kept, as far as possible, 
mm a state of quiescence, it loses in strength, ease and efficiency of 
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| faction. Hence, on two organs of little size and constitutional activity 
being subjected to equally powerful exciting causes, the one, owing to 
difference of previous training, might greatly exceed the other in ease, 
energy and precision of its action. Asa guide to these differences of 
training, the phrenologist inquires into the education of the individual 
examined. From the natural character, as far as he can ascertain from 
organization, education and external influences being given, he can solve 
the problem of actual character with closely approximating accuracy. 
The non-phrenologist cannot commence the solution. Nay further; the 
phrenologist can tell the remarkable traits of actual character, when such 
exists, with considerable precision, from the organization alone; for, if 
an organ be very deficient in size, no amount of the most judicious train- 
\ ing can make it display great energy, and, when he observes such an 





























organ, he can say with perfect confidence, that in all actions for which 
strength of its function is required, the individual in whose organization 
it exists, will manifest feebleness or imbecility. If an organ, on the 
contrary, greatly predominates in size, it hungers as it were for stimulus 
and responds to it, when presented, with such vigorous and, in general, 
pleasurable energy, that its tendency is to overpower the appeals of the 
other organs, or to reduce them to subservient activity, and though judi- 
cious training may greatly modify this tendency, it will exert a powerful 
influence over the character, and this the phrenologist can state without 
_ \ the slightest fear of mistake. Starting from these extremes, he proceeds 
{ with less and less certainty, in judging from organization alone till he 
+ comes to men in whom the organs are equally poised. Here he finds the 
individuals, who, placed amid elevating and refining influences, the pro- 
pensities having lawful means of gratification, may sustain a fair reputa- 
tion ; but who, placed amid obnoxious moral influences, may become 
“guilty of every crime. There are men who would be almost utterly 
‘ corrupt in heaven; there are others who would in hell retain their alle- 
, giance to their high moral destiny, and, despite temptation and mockery, 
remain, like Abdiel amid the rebel angels, 
. { erenqueserant yer eer- 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified.” 
But those of whom we now speak, are far removed from both these 
My, classes. They often surprise not only others but themselves, by the 
4 
{ 





rapidity and frequency of their changes from evil to good, and from good 
to evil. The actual character undergoes marked revolutions; the natural 
| character remains the same; its distinctive trait being its liability to be 
\ strongly modified by external circumstances and education; and this 
\ characteris the phrenologist can state from the organization alone. He 
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cannot tell, indeed, whether the individual with such an organization be — 
ranked among the virtuous or the vicious; but he can tell that no amount 
of moral training will render him equally excellent and amiable as it 
would if the region of the moral sentiments had been one third greater, 
or that of the propensities one third less. ‘The principles here applied 
to the moral qualities, are equally applicable to the intellect separately 
considered. \ 
Such and no greater are the power and knowledge claimed by the | 
frvcaoogs. How different are these claims from the wholesale, indis- / 
criminate and unlimited pretensions which Professor Smith makes him 
arrogate. We have treated this subject somewhat at length, here and 
elsewhere, because we fear that the error of the professor is shared by 
many men of literary and scientific reputation and influence; who, 
strange to say, continue to pick up their notions of our science from any 
| source rather than the standard writings on the subject. 
(To be continued.) 





ARTICLE II. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC BASED ON PHRENOLOGY. 


In the year 1836, Mr. Geo. Combe offered himself as a candidate for 
the Chair of Logie in the University of Edinburgh; and, in order to 
show the intimate connection of the true science of mind with a system 
of Logic, he addressed a letter to those gentlemen upon whom devolved 
the duty of making this appointment. After an introductory paragraph, 
Mr. C. proceeds to remark as follows: 


It has been remarked, that, if a Chair of Phrenology were to be dis- 
posed of, my certificates might be deserving of attention, but that they 
have no relation to Logic. 

I beg leave very respectfully to solicit the attehtion of those who 
entertain this opinion, to the following words of Mr. Dugald Stewart: \ 
‘‘T have always,” says he, “been convinced that it was. a fundamental ~ 
error of Aristotle (in which he has been followed by almost every logical 
writer since his time) to confine his views entirely to reasoning or the 
discursive faculty, instead of aiming at the improvement of our nature in_ 
all its various parts. If this remark be well founded, it obviously fol- 
lows that, in order to prepare the way for a just and comprehensive sys- - 
tem of logic, a previous survey of our nature, considered as one com- 
prehensive whole, is indispensably necessary.” 

The late Mr. George Jardine, Professor of Logic in the University 
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of Glasgow, in his “Outlines of Philosophical Education, illustrated by 
the method of teaching the Logie Class” in that University, says: “To 
the elements of the science of the human mind, therefore, I have recourse 
on the present oecasion, as the mother science, so to call it, from which 
all others derive at once their origin and nourishment. Thus logic, met- 
aphysics, ethies, jurisprudence, law and eloquence, have their common 
origin in mind; and consequently an intimate acquaintance with the phe- 
nomena of mind must form a suitable introduction to the study of eve 
branch of knowledge.” 

The Royal Commissioners appointed to visit the Universities of Scot- 
land, in their General Report, observe, that ‘* Logic may be rendered 
more elementary and useful by being confined to a brief and general 
account of the objects of human knowledge, the faculties by which it is 
acquired, and the rules for the investigation of truth.” 

Assuming, then, that the philosophy of mind is indispensable to the fj 
formation of a sound and useful system of Logic, I beg leave to observe, 
that Phrenology, whatever notions of it individuals who have never 
studied it may entertain, is the philosophy of the mind, based on obser- 
vation of the mental organs. 

The external senses may be adverted to in illustration of its nature 
and pretensions. In order to comprehend the philosophy of vision, it is 
necessary to study the following particulars: 

1. The structure and functions of the eye and optic nerve, which are 
the organs of this sense. 

2. The effects of the condition of these organs on the powers of vis- 
ion. One constitution of the eye, for instance, gives distant, another 
close vision. When the eye is diseased, we may see green objects as 
yellow, or we may see double, or we may be altogether incapable of see- 
ing, according to the nature of the malady. 

3. The relations of external objects to these organs. This head 
includes the science of optics, with its various applications to painting 
(perspective,) astronomy, (making of telescopes,) &c. &c. 

If the philosophy of vision were studied by merely naming, record- 
ing and classifying its phenomena, without knowledge of the structure, 
functions, diseases and relations of the eye, it would present precisely 
the same appearance which the philosophy of mind now exhibits in the 

pages of the metaphysicians. 

In studying the works on mental philosophy by Dr. Reid, Mr. Dugald 
Stewart, and Dr. Thomas Brown, who form the boast of Scotland in 
this department of knowledge, the following observation strike a reflect 

ing reader: 
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1. These authors differ widely in regard to the number and nature — 
of the primitive mental faculties. 

If the philosophy of the senses had been studied citenainestndip 
of their organs, we should probably have had, in like manner, disputes 
whether hearing and seeing, tasting and smelling, were distinct senses, 
or whether, by some metaphysical refinement, they could not all be 
referred to one sense. 

2. They make no inquiry into the organs of the faculties. 

3. They give no account of the obvious fact, of different individuals 
possessing the faculties in different degrees of endowment, which fit 
them for different pursuits. 

4, They give no account of the effects of disease on the manifesta- 
tions of the faculties. 

5. They have given no philosophical account of the relations of exier- 
nal objects to the faculties, and could not do so while the faculties them- 
selves continued unknown. 

In consequence of these imperfections, it is impossible to apply, with 
reasonable success, the philosophy of mind, as taught by these distin- 
guished authors, to any of the following purposes: 

1. To the selection of proper pursuits for individuals according to 
their capacities; or to the selection of persons endowed with the neces- 
sary natural ability to fill particular offices. Men of penetration accom- 
plish these ends by the aid of their natural sagacity, sharpened by expe- 
rience ; but metaphysical philosophy affords them no aid in doing so. 

2. To the elucidation and treatment of insanity. 

3. To the exposition of the relations of different sciences, to the 
human faculties, an indispensable requisite in an effective system of edu- 
cation. 

4. To the elucidation of the mental causes which produce the ten- 
dency to crime. 

5. To the exposition of the effects of the condition of the bodily 
organs on the powers of mental manifestation. 

Phrenology, on the other hand, is recommended by the following con- 
siderations : 

1. No faculty of mind is admitted as primitive until the organ by 
which it is manifested be ascertained by observation. 

In consequence, the phrenologists no more attempt to make and 
unmake faculties, or to analyze one into another, than they would attempt 
such feats in regard to the external senses. Every faculty stated as 
ascertained in phrenology, stands forth as a distinct mental capacity, 
whether of feeling or of thought, resting on the stable foundation of an 
organ, having specific functions, and standing related to determinate 
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objects, very much as the external senses appear when studied in connec- 
tion with their organic apparatus. 

2. The fact is ascertained by observation, that the power of manifest- 
ing each of these faculties is in proportion, ceteris paribus, to the size 
of its organ; and that the relative size of the organs differ in different 
individuals. 

Hence, it is possible to ascertain the strong and feeble powers in indi- 
vidual minds, and to apply this knowledge in dedicating them to partic- 
ular pursuits. ‘The same knowledge renders it possible to select persons 
enjoying particular mental qualifications to fill particular offices. 

3. The mental faculties being studied in relation to their organs, their 
constitution in health is philosophically ascertained, and it becomes easy 
to understand their appearances under the influence of disease. 

4. The fact that, ceteris paribus, the power of manifesting the facul- 
ties is in proportion to the size of the organs, enables us to comprehend 
how some individuals, from having the organs of the animal feelings in 
excess, and the organs of the moral emotions in a state of deficiency, ~ 
are prone to crime; and the knowledge of it aids us in their treatment. 

5. The mental faculties being specifically ascertained by means of 
their organs, it becomes possible to determine the relations in which 
they stand to external objects; in other words, to form a rational system 
of Logic, and a really phiiosophical plan of education. 

It is generally admitted, that Logic and mental science, as at present 
taught, are inapplicable to any practical purpose, except serving as a spe- 
cies of gymnastics for exercising the mental faculties of the young. 

Professor Jardine, in speaking of the state of Logic when he entered 
the University of Glasgow, uses these words: ‘“ During several sessions 
after my appointment, the former practice was regularly followed; that 
is, the usual course of logic and metaphysics was explained by me in 
the most intelligible manner I could—subjected, no doubt, to the same 
animadversions as my predecessor. ‘Though every day more and more 
convinced me that something was wrong in the system of instruction 
pursued in this class—that the subjects on which I lectured were not 
adapted to the age, the capacity, and the previous attainments of my 
pupils, I did not venture on any sudden or precipitate change. Mean- 
while, the daily examination of the students at a separate hour, gave me 
opportunity of observing that the greater number of them comprehended 
very little of the doctrines explained ; that a few only of superior abili- 
ties, or of more advanced years, could give any account of them at all; 
and that the greatest part of the young men remembered only a few 
peculiar phrases, or technical expressions, which they seemed to deliver 
by rote, unaccompanied with any distinct notion of their meaning. Im- 
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pressed with this conviction, which the experience of every day tended 
to confirm, I found myself reduced to the alternative of prelecting all 
my life on subjects which no effort of mine could render useful to my 
pupils, or of making a thorough and radical change in the subject-mat- 
ter of my lectures.” 

Professor Jardine informs us, that he did make “a thorough and rad- 
ical change in the subject-matter of his lectures” accordingly; and no 
doubt he introduced great improvements: but you may easily ascertain 
by inquiring of the students of the latest session, whether the foregoing 
observations are not, in a great degree, still applicable even to the most 
improved systems of Logic taught in the Scottish Universities. On this 
subject, indeed, Mr. Stewart speaks emphatically. Alluding to the 
long prevalence of Aristotle’s Logic, he remarks, that “ the empire foun- 


ded by this philosopher continued one and undivided for the period of two , 


thousand years; and, even at this day, fallen as itis from its former gran- 
deur, a few faithful and devoted veterans, shut up in its remaining for- 
tresses, still bid proud defiance in their master’s name to all the arrayed 
strength of human reason.” ‘As to Logic in general,” he observes, 


“according to my idea of it, it isan art yet in its infancy, and to the |. 
future advancement of which it is no more possible to fix a limit, than | 
to the future progress of human knowledge.” Again, he remarks, that / 


‘to speak in the actual state of the world of a complete system of logic 
(if by that word is meant any thing different from the logic of the schools) 
betrays an inattention to the object at which it aims, and to the progressive 
eareer of the human mind; but, above all, it betrays an overweening 
estimate of the little which logicians have hitherto done, when com- 
pared with the magnitude of the task which they have left to their suc- 
cessors.”’ In accordance with these remarks, you will observe, that in 
the testimonials presented to you in favor of the champions of the existing 
school, no allusion is made to the wfility of the doctrines, either in Met- 
aphysies or in Logic. 


The questions for you to determine, therefore, are, Whether the teach- 


ing of Logie in your University shall be continued on a system which the 
experience of ages has demonstrated to be nearly useless, and which has 
been condemned as barren by the highest authorities in mental philosophy ; 
Or whether you will endeavor to introduce a new system, founded on 
the improvements in mental science which have recently taken place— 
rational, practical, and in harmony with the spirit of the age. If the 
former be your determination, then you should by all means reject my 
pretensions; but if you aim at the latter alternative, I very respectfully 
solicit your suffrages, because I appear before you as the representative 


=> 
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of a new mental philosophy, capable of affording a basis for a sound 
system of Logic; and I have endeavored to prove by evidence in my 
testimonials that that system is founded in nature, and applicable to prac- 
tice. 

In forming your judgment on these two questions, it may not be with- 
out advantage to bear in mind, that the history of all scientific discover- 
ies establishes the melancholy fact, that philosophers educated in errone- 
ous systems have in general pertinaciously adhered to them, in contempt 
equally of the dictates of observation, and of mathematical demonstra- 
tion. You cannot, therefore, reasonably expect that the masters of the 
expiring system should, in the present instance, view with any favorable 
eye, the pretensions of the new. Experience also shows that it is 
equally true in philosophy as in the affairs of ordinary life, that «« com- 
ing events cast their shadows before ;”’ in other words, that the opinions 
of the young present the best index of the doctrines which will prevail 
in the next generation, ‘There is no instance in the records of science, 

of the authority of great names, even although sustained by the energy 
| of civil power, proving successful in permanently supporting error in 
opposition to truth; and neither is there an example of any established 
University, which had at an early period embraced a great discovery in 
science, having had occasion afterwards to repent of having done so. 

In applying these historical facts as principles of judgment to the pre- 
sent case, I would respectfully remind you that Phrenology is now in the 
forty-eighth year of its promulgation, and that during the whole period 
of its history, it has been opposed, ridiculed, misrepresented, and con- 
temned by almost all the men whose intellectual reputations rested on 
the basis of the philosophy which it is extinguishing; and that neverthe- 
less it has steadily advanced in public estimation, until at present, even 
in weighing the mere authority of names against names, it stands in 
Europe on equality with the older systems, and in America it has unques- 
tionably the ascendancy. Farther, in looking at the state of opinion in 
your own city on the subject, it is certain that while you will hear Phre- 
nology condemned by the more aged patrons of the ancient school, you 
will find the young ardent inquirers into its doctrines. Your acute and 
learned member of Council, Bailie Macfarlan, will correct me if I am in 
| error in stating, that in 1823, when he so ably and eloquently defended 

Phrenology in the Royal Medical Society in this city, he had scareely 

any supporters; but that in proportion as he persevered, season after sea- 
| son, in lifting up his testimony in its favor, he found himself backed by 

a constantly increasing minority. And I am informed that now, so 
{ numerous are its adherents in that. body, that questions touching its truth 
and merits are generally carried by majorities in its favor. 
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In nominating a Professor of Logic, you are providing a teacher for 
the young; and I very respectfully beg of you to consider whether it is 
probable that, with the testimonials in favor of Phrenology which have 
been presented to you in their hands, with the books and museums on 
the science before their eyes, and with the constant advocacy of its truth 
by a highly influential portion of the periodical press, the students of the 
rising generation will readily bow to the authority of a philosophy which 
never satisfied men of practical understandings, even when it was sup- 
ported by public opinion and the highest names, but which is now gen- 
erally proclaimed as being useless, and which is brought into competition 
with a newer, a better, and a highly practical system of truth. 

I have been told that, to rest my claims on the truth and utility of 
Phrenology, is to deprive myself of the benefit which I might otherwise 
have derived from the talents which I have displayed, and the beneficial 
uses which I have made of them, however humble these may be. I profess 
myself altogether incapable of comprehending this objection. I found 
my pretensions on Phrenology, because I entertain the sincere convic- 

‘ tion that no rational or useful system of Logic can be reared without its 

aid. If you have-confidence in the judgment and good faith of the gen- 

tlemen whu have honored me with testimonials, you have grave authori 
for admitting the reasonableness of this opinion. To reject my-claims) 
therefore, because they are based on and bound up with Phrenology, 
would be simply to shut your eyes to doctrines which have been certified 
to you by men of the highest talents and philosophical reputation, as con- 
stituting the only basis of a sound system of Logic. 

It may appear to savor of egotism in me to observe, further, that on 
your decision in the present instance will depend, to some considerable 
extent, the prosperity and reputation of your University foi\the next gen- 
eration ; but I venture to do so, because I speak not of my own import-.” 
ance, but of that of a great system of natural science, to the prosperity 
of the University of Edinburgh. As an individual, I'am utterly insig- 
nificant ; but if, in rejecting me, it shall be understood that you refuse to 
admit Phrenology as a science within your academic walls, then you may 
injure the institution over which you preside. Phrenology stands in 
much the same relation to the philosophy of mind and its applications, in 
which the discoveries of Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton stood to 
astronomy and physical science. It is calculated to remove mystic spec- 
ulations, and to supplant them by facts and the sound inductions of rea- 
son. Its first and greatest influence will be felt in leading to an import- 
ant reformation in the subjects taught in classes dedicated to moral an 

. intellectual science. Its next effect will extend to the improvement of 
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education, rendering it at once philosophical and practical. But it will 
exert a still more extensive influence. Phrenology is the doctrine of the 
functions of the brain, and I feel and aver that if it were once admitted inte 
your University as science, Professors of Physiology might soon find 
it prudent to instruct their pupils in its principles, else they would fall 
behind their age. It is the foundation of the most rational views of insan- 
‘ity, and Professors of Medical Jurisprudence might find it proper to give 
effect to its doctrines, in preparing their pupils for judging of this form 
of disease. It affords an intelligible clue to the reciprocal influence of 
mind and body, and teachers of the Theory and Practice of Medicine 
-might, I trust, be induced to avail themselves of its lights in their prelec- 
tions. But while I say these things, permit me to assure you that, if 
placed in the Chair, it would be my earnest study, as it would be my 
duty and my interest, to avoid giving offence to any one; and I am per- 
suaded that I could teach Logic on phrenological principles without 
doing so. 

In short, were the new philosophy introduced into your University, a 
very few years would justify the wisdom of your decision ; and you would 
maintain for your Seminary that pre-eminence as a seat of unfettered and 
liberal study, which it has already enjoyed, and which contributes so 
greatly to the fame and prosperity of the city. 

On the other hand, if you shall shut your eyes to the pretensions of 
the new science, you will proclaim to the world that the University of 
Edinburgh is not disposed to take the lead in adopting the new lights 
of the age, and a short period may suffice to reveal to you a decline in 
its prosperity, which it may be extremely difficult to arrest. 

I am aware of the criticisms to which I expose myself in making these 
remarks; butfcriticism has already done its worst on me, and I have 

ing farther to fear from its severity. If I did not state to you truths, 
and truths of the utmost importance to the welfare of your University 
and eity, I should be bound to submit to obloquy, because it would be 
merited; but if I merely present to you facts founded in nature, and 
endeavor to open your understandings to the perception of consequences 
which a few years may realize, I appeal to public opinion when enlight- 
jan by experience, to decide on the merits of the course which I have 
pursued. I have the honor to be, &c. 


———— 








GEO. COMBE. 
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ARTICLE III. 


REMARKS UPON THE FACULTIES OF LANGUAGE AND TUNE, AND THE SENSE 
OF HEARING. 
BY J. M. BUCHANAN, M. I. 
(Continued from page 276.) 

From the analysis we have made, it appears that the faculty of Lan- 
guage, instead of being the single manifestation of one organ, is a eom- 
pound faculty, connected in various degrees with the action of the whole 
intellectual group of organs. Of these, one of the most important is 
the organ of auricular perception, which, were we dispesed to name it 
from its function, might be called the organ of Sound or Tone. We 
will then proceed to consider the subject of auricular perception and its 
cerebral organs. 

In my first phrenological observations, I was annoyed by a difficulty 
in determining upon the degree of musical talent by the developement 
of the organs. Instead of finding a developement of the organ of Tune 
uniformly accompanied by musical talent, I have often found it well 
marked in persons who complained of being deficient in the capacity to 
learn tunes—who were sometimes unable even to whistle a tune cor- 
rectly ; yet I found others with a moderate or small developement of 
Tune, displaying musical talent and singing or playing with facility upon 
any instrument they wished to use. Unwilling to discredit this portion 
of phrenology, the first conclusion to which such observations led me, 
was that I must be an imperfect observer, since unable to verify the con- 
clusions of Gall and Spurzheim. Had the exceptions to the phrenolo- 
gical rule been few and obscure, I might have been content to explain 
them in this manner, but they presented themselves so frequently and 
palpably, that I could not evade their force. I found, too, that other 
phrenologists labored under the same difficulty, and that a good practical 
phrenologist had even refused to mark the developement of the organ 
of ‘Tune on account of the uncertainties which he had discovered as to 
the function. I observed that the best practical phrenologists were fre- 
quently grossly mistaken in estimating the musical capacity of a stran- 
ger. 

Finding it thus out of my power to verify the received theory, I was 
compelled to look to nature for the function of this organ. I found that ~ 
it was fully developed in my own head, and that although incapable of x 
executing any tune or recollecting all its notes, my ear was not deficient 
as to its other perceptions—on the contrary, I believed my power equal 
to or above the average as to hearing sounds and perceiving all their qual- 
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ities except their musical pitch. As to the vowel sounds, the articula- 
tions, the timbre and qualities in the human voice which gives it pathos 
and character, I found myself a quick observer. I had frequently been 
strick with the difficulty of making a person hear whose attention was 
not already fixed upon the person hailing him, and I knew that in my 
own case no such difficulty existed, but that on the contrary it was impos- 
sible for me to avoid hearing any conversation that was audible, whether 
in the room or on the street, no matter how I might be engaged. Phre- 
nology offered me no explanation of these differences, as it did not pretend 
to recognize in the brain any special organs for the external senses or for 
the perception of sound. But since men possess, and possess in very 
different degrees, the power of perceiving sound and an innumerable 
variety of its qualities besides those which constitute music,. we are 
bound to seek in the brain the locality in which this function is per- 
formed. ‘To suppose this the function of the auditory nerve, would be 
contrary to physiology and indeed ridiculous; as well might we suppose 
the eye alone capable of conceiving objects and events because they are 
perceived by the instrumentality of the eye. ‘The external senses are 
but the means by which the brain receives the impressions of external 
objects. Consciousness exists only in the cephalic hemispheres, for 
whatever is transacted out of them, is absolutely unknown until the 
impression is transmitted by some nervous cord to the brain. Even Dr. 
Roget would sneer at the supposition that hearing was merely a function 
of the auditory nerve. 
' Looking then to the brain for the most appropriate seat of the auditory 
function, we would of course look to the perceptive range of the intel- 
lectual organs. In this we find but one place appropriate to the pur- 
pose—the organ to whieh is already assigned a similar function—the 
organ of Tune. Without controverting the opinion of Gall and Spur- 
zheim, we may well suppose that the musical faculty which they 
assigned to this organ, is but a small part of its functions. 

Induced thus to suppose the perception of sound in general the real 
function of the organ of Tune, I found my conclusions uniformly sus- 


tained by the observation of nature. In my own case it was peculiarly 


satisfactory. The auditory had always been my most vigorous percep- 
tive faculty. However I might have been unconscious of objects or 
persons in my presence, I never failed to recognize their movements 
when they produced any sound, and never found it possible to be uncon- 
scious of the language uttered in my presence. Impressions on the ear 
were even more effective and more permanent than those on the eye. 
The sound of the voice or the sound of a name would be remembered 
when the recollection of the countenance had faded. The sound always 
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made a stronger impression on the feelings than sight; the cry of om 
through the streets of a city, or the ringing of the alarm bell, had 
thrilling influence on the feelings, which beholding the most extensive 
conflagration would not produce. ‘The sound of the human voice under 
excitement, was much more interesting and exciting than the sight of the 
countenance. The voice indeed seemed to be far more effective in 
revealing the character; it seemed to be a positive and distinct embody- 
ment of the whole character—the very presence of the soul—compared 
to which, the countenance seemed a foreign or mechanical appendage. 
Keenly appreciating sound as a medium of thought, feeling and elo- 
quence, I found infinitely variable pleasure derivable from the human 
voice. Unable to appreciate the higher order of scientific music or the 
opera, I found pleasure in the simplest airs, and listened with rapture to 
the loud and animated songs of Methodist meetings, and with vivid 
pleasure to the simple music with which our negroes enliven their toils. 
The sounds of Nature were more interesting than her spectacles. The 
thunder was a more imposing phenomenon than the lightning’s flash— 
‘and the sound of the breeze booming through the forest, conveyed more 
majestic ideas than the forest itself, or the wildest scenery of nature, 

From the vigor of this faculty, it sought abundant. gratification, and 
silence was painful, ‘The amount of noise which was a vexation to oth- 
ers, was generally a pleasure to me. In the ‘log cabin’ schools of the « 
West at an early period, it was often the custom of the scholars to learn 
their lessons aloud; each one reading or spelling in a loud voice for his , ° 
own benefit, so that at times you might hear the school at the distance of 
half a mile—some twenty or thirty voices rattling through their lessons at 
full speed. ‘This I found very agreeable; the confusion of sound filled “ 
the ear agreeably, and it was impossible for any voice to be so distinct as 
to fix the attention. This Babel of sound served as effectually as_stop- 
ping the ears to keep off all interruptions of the attention, . But when I/ 
found myself in a school where strict silence of the pupils was enforced, 
the silence itself was an embarrassment, and when the teacher or one 
of the pupils spoke, my attention was rivetted upon the one speaking. | 
If I sought solitude or closed the ear, the faculty became so excited as to 
compel attention to the faintest sounds that could be perceived. On 
occasions, the ear snatched attention from the eye, and so superior was 
it as an avenue to the mind, that the most admirable book was less instrue- 
tive than a conversation or lecture, and made a much less: permanent 
impression. So much was this the case, that I recollected for years the 
names and the conversation of persons, who might pass me afew months 
after our interview, entirely unrecognized. 
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The very opposite of these peculiarities was much more common. 
f Bishop Smith, of Ky., once remarked to me that he had been a thousand 


\ times thrilled through every fibre of his frame by impressions on the 


eye to one by impressions on the ear. In him the oculo-perceptive 
organs were remarkably large, so as to produce a fondness for the physi- 
cal seiences, natural history, architecture, &c., but the organs of ‘Tune 
and Language were as remarkably small. The general superiority of 
the eye over the ear as the avenue of knowledge, is shown in the differ- 
ent degrees of attention received by a speaker who addresses the ear 
alone, and one who also gives to his audience an animated countenance 
and gestures, or a display of specimens, the subjects of his address. 
e lecturer upon anatomy, experimental chemistry, or practical cran- 
iology, receives a more general and pleasing attention than those who 
speak only to the intellect and upon subjects that do not admit of ocular 
illustration. In all medical classes there are some who learn better from 
the book than from their professor, who are very imperfect in answering 
questions as to what the speaker said, but very correct in all the knowl- 
edge they have gained from authors. There are others who with very 
slight attention are enabled to note down or to retain in the mind all that 
the professor utters, and who greatly prefer learning from him to study- 
ing books. I have uniformly observed that in the former the oculo-per- 
ceptive organs were large, and the organ of aurieular perception moder- 
ate, while in the class of those who, learn best by listening, the reverse 
was true. I have sometimes found gentlemen (in whom the auricular 
overruled the ocular developement) sitting before me and giving close 
attention, without looking at either myself or my means of illustration— 
who would prefer instead of examining a skull for themselves, to listen 
to my description of it, and who seemed to retain my remarks and catch 
my meaning even better than those who looked most earnestly. I easily 
discover in a class, whose attention I can command by the voice, and 
whom I must instruct through the eye; in this respect, the develope- 
ments indicating auricular and ocular perception have never yet deceived 
me. 
A knowledge of these principles leads to many important results, which 
I have had the opportunity of verifying. I have observed the men who 
pronounce the English language badly, are generally defective in the 
organ of sound, and I have often been struck with the fine delivery of 
those in whom the organ was large, with large Language. I had the 
pleasure of being acquainted with a fine old French gentleman of Louis- 
iana, in whom the organs of Sound and Language were remarkably 
_large, as well as all the perceptive organs; so pleasing and distinct was 
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his enunciation, that it almost seemed as if I was listening to my native 
tongue. ‘This propriety and elegance in the enunciation of language, is 
not dependant on education alone. ‘The most profound scholars have fre- 
quently an imperfect elocution, while we see uneducated men and women 
of limited opportunities catching by ear from society a just and beautiful 
pronunciation. ‘That delicately distinct and beautiful delivery in which 
countless inflexions of the voice mark not only, the feelings of the 
speaker, but even the tendency and construction of his ideas, is found 
enly in those who possess these organs in fine developement. It is in 
the voice that the mind and character of the speaker display their most 
delicate peculiarities—that we perceive the accuracy or vagueness of his 
ideas, the strength of his conviction and the peculiar bearing of each sen- 
tence or clause from which we infer the meaning. _ In the voice 
“The forms of thought blend with the hues of feeling,” 


and through this delicate, expressive medium we establish the most per- 
fect sympathy with the intellectual and affective nature of the speaker. 
The orator possessing these organs, is able to convey through his to: 

a great deal that cannot possibly be conveyed by words. The finest spe- 
cimens of this developement are in the heads of Garrick, Whitfield and 


Bourdaloue. I have never: known an orator deficient in the rer bettie g 


ment, to give his voice much variety and beauty. 

The remarks which we have made as to learning by different methods, 
are peculiarly applicable to the study of languages. The study'of the 
living languages, especially when we learn them by conversation or dic- 
tation, requires a great deal more of the auricular power than that of the 
dead languages, which, being acquired from books, and presenting less 
difficulty of pronunciation, are learned chiefly by the use of the eye and . 


the understanding. ‘The large developement of Tune and Language or 


which is so common in the negroes, qualifies them well to acquire a lan- 
guage by the ear. Hence it has often been remarked in Louisiana, that 
when a stranger arrives with his slave, the latter by mixing with the cre- 
ole negroes, learns to speak the French language first, and becomes inter- 
preter for his master. In like manner we find that in schools some of | 
the boys while engaged in their English studies, have mastered the 
declensions and conjugations of the Latin, by being in the room while 
the Latin classes are reciting. Every teacher knows that some boys 
instead of hearing the recitation of other classes, scarcely hear their own 
names when called out. A great deficiency of the auricular develope- 
ment will thus produce a species of absence of mind; upon such phe- 
nomena we may throw some light. 

VOL. 111.—21. 
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ARTICLE wm... 
PHRENOLOGY IN G le 

In the last number of the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, we find . 
an interesting sketch of the progress of Phrenology in Germany, in a 
letter addressed to Mr. Geo. Combe, by R. R. Noel, Esq., who has been 
a resident of that country for several years. We make the following 
quotation from Mr. Noel’s communication : 

As, in every German state, the scientific and learned men look up prin- 
cipally to the court for patronage and honors, it was fortunate for Phre- 
nology that the present king of Saxony, and his learned brother Prince 
John, took much interest in it, from the moment of my first arrival in 
Dresden, in the autumn of 1833. I had not been there long, before 
Prince John called upon me to explain to him the principles of the sci- 
ence, and examine his own head; and soon afterwards, he submitted his 
children to a like examination, requiring a written opinion of the cere- 
bral organization of each. This opinion was acknowledged to shew the 
truth of the science, not only by Prince and Princess John themselves, 
but also by the distinguished individuals charged with the education of 

» the children. Since this time, I have been again called upon, in 1835 
and 1838, to visit the young princess and princesses, and point out such 
measures as a practical acquaintance with phrenology enabled me to 
recommend for adoption in their education; and I have had several con- 
versations with their governor and governess on this head. The two 
last winters I have again passed in Dresden, and, having had many 
opportunities of conversing with the Royal Family, have seen with 

~~. { pleasure that their Majesties, with Prince and Princess John, continue to 
{ take a lively interest in the progress of the science. I need not call 
* attention to the high station this royal family occupies for intellectual 
cultivation as well as moral conduct, as Mrs. Jameson, in her last work, 
“Social Life in Germany,” has laid these facts before the English pub- 
* ,. 4 8 { lic. But to return to the winter 1833-4; phrenology having been thus 
ih my «  ¢ favorably received at Court, it followed, of course, that nearly all the 
learned men were prepared to attend to it favorably too. The first who 
“expressed his conviction of its truth, and who did all in his power to pro- 
mote my objects, was the late Hofrath Bottiger, the celebrated archeolo- 
gist. He it was who introduced me to Obermedicinalrath Seiler, in 
whom, by degrees, I found a friend to the science; at least, he soon 
acknowledged his conviction of the truth of its leading principles, I & 
gave him your “System” and the works of Spurzheim to read, and | 
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pointed out the wretched organization and peculiar features in the skulls 
of many murderers, suicides, &c. Since that time, as you are aware, Sei- 
ler has procured a large collection of casts from Edinburgh and Paris, and 
all the phrenological works, including Vimont; which, added to the 
large collection of national skulls, those of suicides, murderers, and the 
insane, with numerous interesting cases of disease in the bones of the 
skull, form admirable means for carrying conviction to the minds of all 
desirous of studying thescience. It was my wish, the first winter I 
passed in Dresden, to give public lectures on phrenology ; but diffidence 
of my own powers, bad health, and the want of a collection of casts, 
in the first instance, and, latterly, the promise of Seiler to lecture him- 
self, and the hope thus excited of seeing the science in the ablest hands, 
induced me to confine my efforts to private circles, and to visiting pris- 
ons, seminaries, and institutions for the deaf and dumb, the blind, &c. ; 
on which occasions I succeeded in convincing many of the authorities, 
and most intelligent classes, of the sound foundation on which phrenol- 
ogy rests, and the truth of its leading principles. In short, phrenology 
became quite “the rage,”’ and a great many lasting adherents, belonging 
to the most distinguished families, were gained. In all the circles in 
which I had an opportunity of judging—and these included nearly the 
whole of the educated classes—I found phrenology at least spoken of 
with respect. Many of the first medical men besides Seiler, as Drs. 
Hedenus, Choulaut, Von Ammon, Hille, Weigel, Reichenbach, Gun- 
ther, Schon, &c., either then or later have expressed to me their convic- 
tion of the truth of phrenology, or have confessed that they know not 
one sound argument to be brought forward against it. 

With regard to the promised lectures by Seiler, they have not yet 
been given, and I fear never will, owing to his advancing age, extensive 
practice, duties as professor of anatomy, &c. ‘There are, nevertheless, 
many young physicians and others in Dresden, who feel a warm interest 
in phrenology, if they do not take active steps to promote its progress ; 
and there is no fear that it will ever fall into oblivion. A friend of 
mine, a medical man, has lately written a short article entirely in favor 
of the science, and calling attention to the degree of cultivation it expe- 
riences in England, Scotland and America; this I have induced Mr. 
Brockhaus, in Leipzig, the editor of the ‘Conversations Lexicon der 
Gegenwart,” to admit into that widely circulated work. Another friend, 
Dr. Cotta, a distinguished geologist, published in 1836, a translation of 
the article by Chenevix, with Spurzheim’s notes, from the Foreign 
Quarterly Review. Many articles on phrenology have appeared in dif- 
ferent periodicals since I have resided in Germany; but most of them 
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have been written in a spirit adverse to the science. In 1834, Heiker’s 
Physiological and Medical Review contained a long review, in two of its 
numbers, of Dr. Hirschfeld’s translation of your **System,” from the 
pen of Dr. Ideler. Upon the whole, it was written in an impartial tone; 
many of the principles of the science were warmly advocated, and it 
conveyed some admirable and profound reflections on the unfruitfulness 
of mere metaphysical speculations. Last year a long article on phre- 
nology appeared in Most’s ** Encyklopadie der gesammiten Staatsarzen- 
eikunde,” a valuable work, now in the course of publication. 

But I must now say a few words of Bohemia. In this country, the 
number of those who take an active part in promoting the diffusion of 
phrenological knowledge, is far greater than in Saxony. Among the first 
converts whom I was instrumental in gaining, were the Counts Francis 
and Leo Thun, members of one of the highest and most distinguished 
families of the land. Count Francis procured, last year, a large collec- 
tion of casts from Deville, which, joined to the copies of those which 
Seiler and myself have taken in Dresden during the last seven years, 
and casts of the national skulls brought to Europe by the celebrated trav- 
eller Baron Hugel, enable him to produce a sufficient number of facts to 
earry conviction to every unprejudiced mind. His apartments in Prague 
are liberally thrown open to all who take an interest in the science, and 
during last winter upwards of thirty converts to phrenology, amongst 
whom were seven medical men, met in them at stated intervals to dis- 
cuss and to communicate information on the subject. The science, too, 
received considerable encouragement in Prague last winter, owing to an 
acknowledgment which Dr. Hirtel, the professor of Anatomy in the 
University, made to his class at the conclusion of his lectures on the 
brain. His words, as reported to me by a person present, were as fol- 
lows: “ You see, gentlemen, that we are now well acquainted with the 
general appearance of the brain, but that, according to the method of 
investigation hitherto adopted, we know nothing whatever of the func- 
tions of this highly complicated organ. Many, therefore, say the anato- 
my,of the brain is a fruitless study ; fruitless, however, is only the way 
in which it is pursued. The phrenologists have pointed out to us another 
way, which will doubtless be followed out further. People are satisfied, 
in general, with laughing at their doctrines; beware of following such 
an example; for although I do not believe in all the details of the present 
system, yet I am satisfied it contains much more. than is usually sup- 
posed, and that it is destined to throw much light on the functions of the 
different parts of this organ.” 
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PATHALOGICAL FACT CONFIRMATORY OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Mr. O. S. Fowrer—Believing that the following case would not 
only be interesting to yourself, but also to the public, I take pleasure in 
recording and communicating it. 

About the first of March, 1835, I was called to see a lad, H. McA., 
aged eight years. He had been sick some twelve or fourteen days. 
His disease had approached very gradually and had been neglected, owing 
to the sickness of his father; who had lain at the point of death for some 
time, and finally died, but three days previous to my visit to the boy. 
I was informed by his mother, that he had for several days simply com- 
plained that he was unwell—next that his head ached—then that he 
could not sleep at night, he heard so many strange noises. In short, he 
had inflammation of the brain; and when I first saw him, had fever of a 
low grade; was pale, restless, wakeful, delirious, and was screaming, 
“Oh, dear! Oh, dear! My head! My head!” while his countenance 
was expressive of the utmost anguish. He would often seize upon a 
word that he heard, as when offered water, he would repeat the word 
‘water! water!’’ from five to twenty times in the same sharp key or 
tone, which was exceedingly painful to the attendants who were com- 
pelled to hear it. In order to obtain some relief to my own ear, I would 
frequently pronounce some other word, that he might catch it, and thus 
change somewhat the sound, which had from its monotony become so 
painful. Before he became so much reduced, as he necessarily did, 
from the disease and treatment, when asked where his pain was, he 
would uniformly place his hands upon the sides of his head, over and 
in front of the ears and say, “my head! my head!’ 

Notwithstanding he was treated very vigorously in the outset, yet no 
amendment of symptoms took place till his,head was shaved and two 
large blisters were applied, one on each side of the head. ‘These were 
kept open and discharging for two weeks. From their first application, 
he gradjallygrew i and finally recovered. 

As ik A ciently restored to be about his usual business, 
a remarkabl@euang, whs observed in his character. Before his sick- 
ness, he was quite teg in his neighborhood for his manliness, kind- 
ness, integrity and @bedience. The father being a very intemperate man, 
the mother chiefly supported the family with her needle. ‘This boy was 
consequently employed to doa great many errands and other little domes- 
tie business, usually done by older persons, such as making purchases 
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at the market find Sypegries—procuring fuel, &c., all of which he did 
with correctness and fidelity. But after his sickness, when set about 
the same kind of business as formerly, he would keep part of the money 
given him from time to time to make purchases, and squander it for candy 
and trinkets. He would moreover borrow money in his mother’s name, 
of the neighbors and grocery men, where he had been accustomed to 
trade, on pretence that his mother wanted it to pay rent, &c. In this 
way, too, he would obtain money and clandestinely go to the circus, 
contrary to express command ; and thus was continually cheating and 
deceiving his mother—yet when accused of the falsehood or theft, he 
would never deny but readily acknowledge it, seem to be sorry and prom- 
ise amendment, but would straightway go and do the same things, till 
he became quite as notorious for his deception and dishonesty, as he had 
formerly been for his candor and integrity. ‘The mother, grieved and 
wearied out with his delinquences, determined to send him into the 
country in order to remove him from temptation and reclaim him if pos- 
sible. He remained some time, and returned somewhat improved, but 
it was six months, as she informs me, before he was fully restored; since 
which time, to the present, he continues to be, as before his sickness, 
good and honest boy. He is now fourteen years of age. The mother 
and boy are both still residents of this city, besides several other living 
witnesses, who can and will testify to the same facts. 

To the Phrenologist, who has turned his attention to the subject and 
acquainted himself with the numberless facts of a similar kind, that 
abound in every community, this case is neither new, nor remarkable, 
nor inexplicable; but to those who reject phrenology and adhere to the 
old systems of Locke, Reid, Stewart, Brown, et ceteri, it will prove a 
sort of Gordian knot, that must be cut, not untied. 

The above communication is at your service, to be used for the bene- 
fit of the science and the public. 

I have several other cases of a different character, bearing upon other 
points of phrenology, which I may neg at another time. 


Very respectfully yours, &c. W. W. REID. 
Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 16, 1841. 





ARTICLE V 
IMPORTANCE OF EDUCA’ M4 


As to the apvANTAGES OF EDUCATION, Phrenology communicates pre- 
cise and irresistable convictions on this important point. The human 
faculties consist of animal propensities, moral sentiments and intellectual 
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powers; they have a natural tendency to activity, greater or less in pro- 
portion to the size of their organs, and, being active, each serves to sug- 
gest certain desires, emotions, or intellectual conceptions, to the mind. 
The organs of the propensities, namely, Amativeness, Combativeness, 
Destructiveness, Secretiveness, &c., are the largest; those of the moral 
sentiments, the next in size, and the intellectual organs, the smallest. 
Farther, the propensities and sentiments are mere blind impulses, which 
lead to happiness and virtue when well directed, and to misery and vice 
when misapplied. ‘Thus, Combativeness and Destructiveness, when 
directed by Benevolence and Justice, give boldness, enterprise, and 
energy to the character, and fit a man for becoming the terror of the wicked 
and the foe of the oppressor; when left unguided, they may lead to furi- 
ous .contention, indiscriminate outrage, cruelty and murder, _ In like 
manner, the moral sentiments require direction;, Benevolence, unen- 
lightened by intellect, may lead to hurtful profusion; Veneration, ungui- 
ded by reflection, may degenerate into superstition; and, lastly, the 
intellectual powers having the smallest organs, possess the least natural 
energy, and require not only the most assiduous cultivation to give them 
activity, but, being in their own nature mere general capacities for obser- 
vation and reflection, demand a vast store of knowledge as materials for 
their exercise. The organ of Language, for example, requires-not only 
to be vigorously exercised to produce facility in writing or speaking; 
but, as the mind is not informed by instruction of the meaning of words, 
labor and attention must be bestowed to acquire a knowledge of terms, 
as materials on which the faculty of Language may exercise its powers. 
In short, nature, by means of this organ, gives the mind a capacity to 
learn words, and after they are learned, to use them; but she does not 
inspire us with a knowledge of their signification, in the same way as 
she implants in the bee an instinctive tendency to resort to. particular 
flowers that contain honey. By means of the organ of Causality, she 
enables the mind to reason and to anticipate results ; but this also is a mere 
general power, and requires for its successful exercise, an extensive 
observation of their occurrences and their effects: it does not instinc- 
tively anticipate the future; but, after the mind has discovered, by obser- 
vation, that fire communicated to gunpowder, produces explosion, it gives 
the feeling that the same train of occurrences will happen again, and 
enables the individual to regulate his conduct in the knowledge of this 
result. 

An uneducated mind, therefore, is one in which animal impulses run 
riot—strong, vivacious and undirected; in which moral sentiments some- 
times shed the benign influence of their proper nature, but oftener sug- 
gests wild wanderings by their misdirected energy, and in which the 
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intellectual powers are obtuse, through want of exercise, and inefficient 
in consequence of the absence of knowledge. 

This is a correct picture of a mind entirely in a state of nature. In 
civilized society some extent of education is forced upon every individ- 
ual by the intelligence and example of others; but in proportion to the 
scantiness of his cultivation, is his approach to the condition now des- 
cribed. 

An educated mind presents ‘a different picture. Happiness results 
from the legitimate use of all the mental faculties; and the constitutions 
of the moral and physical worlds, when thoroughly understood, are so 
admirably adapted to each other, that full scope is afforded in nature for 
the legitimate gratification of every faculty of the human mind. The 
first effect of education then is to present the intellectual faculties with 
materials on which they may act—that is, persons who received stores 
of hereditary information, and acquired additional ideas by experience— 
communicate to the young mind a knowledge of the objects and creatures 
which exist, and which are the sources of good and evil to mankind. 
This knowledge constitutes the materials on which the faculties of the 
young may act; thus, the primitive colors and their combinations being 
exhibited, the mind, by means of the organ of Coloring, derives pleas- 
ures from contemplating them, and desires to apply them in producing 
new combinations. A description of a particular kind of industry, or 
of certain internal laws, or of certain domestic institutions being com- 
municated, the mind, by means of the organ of Causality, takes delight 
in knowing these, in tracing the good or evil produced by them, and it 
anticipates the result of new combinations. The intellect, thus provi- 
ded with knowledge, and strengthened by exercise, is in a condition to 
discover what form of indulgence is fitted to afford the highest and most 
lasting gratification to the propensities and sentiments, and it guides and 
directs them accordingly. Thus the propensities of Amativeness, Phi- 
loprogenitiveness, and Adhesiveness, have large organs, and at an early 
period of life act with intense vivacity. The individual whose mind is 
unenlightened by knowledge, whose intellect is unexercised and unaccus- 
tomed to control or guide his desires, and whose moral sentiments are 
not directed to practical objects, will yield to the first impulse, and either 
resort to the haunts of vice, or marry, regardless of the-fature and all its 
consequences. Another individual, whose mind has been instructed in 
the nature of his own physical and mental constitution, trained to per 
ceive distant consequences, and to regulate his propensities with a view 
to the future, and whose moral sentiments have been accustomed to aet 
in concert with and ‘to support by their dictates the conclusions of his 
intellect, will have a vivid perception of degradation, disease and misery, 
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as the result of-illicit indulgence ; and of poverty, anxiety and depres- 
sion, as the consequence of injudicious marriage, and will be fitted, if 
not in every case, to resist effectually, at least to withstand, a far higher 
degree of temptation than the other. 

Not only so but there is a prodigious difference between the actual 
pleasures enjoyed by the educated and uneducated. ‘The direct gratifi- 
cation of the lower propensities is short-lived, coarse, and unsatisfac- 
tory; and when the impulse of excitement is over, the moral sentiments 
enter into activity and condemn the conduct, so that no agreeable emo- 
tion arises from reflection on the past. ‘The indulgence of these, on the 
other hand, under the guidance of the moral sentiments, is pleasing at 
the time, and not painful on retrospection ; while the direct exercise of 
the higher sentiments themselves and intellect affords the highest present 
delight, and the most lasting satisfaction in futurity. ‘The practice of 
Benevolence in the daily duties of life, avoiding all occasions of giving 
pain to others, and manifesting a warm and sincere regard for their hap- 
piness in the little offices of kindness, for which the private circle affords 
so delightful a theatre—the exercise of Conscientiousness in curbing 
our humors and desires, so as not to overstep the boundaries of justice, 
and permitting and encouraging every indulgence and gratification con- 
sistent with duty, to those who are dependent on or connected with us— 
the practice of Veneration in piety towards God, and in habitual defer- 
ence and respect to our fellow men, bearing with their weaknesses, and 
avoiding irritating and humiliating conduct towards them—the exercise 
of Ideality in appreciating and luxuriating amidst the beauties of nature 
and of art, and the exercise of Individuality in becoming acquainted with 
the countless objects which exist around us, and their various proper 
ties—of Reflection in tracing their wondrous combinations—of the minor 
Knowing organs which are conversant with forms, colors, numbers, 
music, and their countless products—the delight, we say, which the 
educated mind is capable of extracting from the legitimate exercise of all 


these admirable faculties, leaves the uncultivated mind immeasurably 


behind in the very artiele of pleasure, even supposing enjoyment to be 
the sole object of human existence. 

An objection to the proposed Universrry tn Lonpon is, that the citi- 
zens of the metropolis care for wealth, but not for learning. We wish 
these citizens understood Phrenology, that they might fully comprehend 
the condition of a rich citizen unenlightened by education. Wealth 
conduces directly to the gratification of only ¢wo faculties, Acquisitive- 
ness and Self-esteem; indirectly, it furnishes the means of enjoyment 
to all the other powers. The lower propensities, as we have said, are 
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naturally energetic, and, in ordinary men, require no cultivation to stim- 
ulate them to activity. But not so with the intellectual faculties and 
higher sentiments. ‘These require training and culture to make them 
yield their fruits; but then their products, compared with those of 
the propensities, are like nectar compared with muddy water. The 
rich citizen then, with a plumb in his pocket, and no education in 
his head, is in possession of the means of gratification for his Acquis- 
itiveness and Self-esteem. He may hug his purse, and dote upon 
its ample contents; he may defy the world, and look down with 
contempt on all who have fewer pounds than himself. Farther, he 
has the means of procuring all manner of animal enjoyment, and, 
added to this, every sort of finery in house, equipage and dress, that 
may excite the admiration of vulgar minds, and thereby gratify his Love 
of Approbation. He has also the faculties fitted to enjoy all these pleas- 
ures; and to this extent we allow him full gratification. But as money 
cannot confer an exercised intellect and refined sentiments, he is exclu- 
ded from all the higher enjoyments of our nature. He may purchase 
books, but he is incapable of reading them with relish; he may expend 
thousands on pictures or statuary, but he can extract no delight from 
their beauties; he may fill his apartments with the finest instruments 
and the most admirable compositions in music, but he cannot command 
his soul to thrill at their sounds; he may aspire to the society of the 
enlightened, whose conversation sooths and purifies the feelings, while 
it stimulates and enlivens the understanding, but he has neither ideas nor 
sentiments in common with them. ‘Two uneducated men of different 
occupations, and living in distant parts of the country, when they meet, 
have no subject of conversation in which both can feel an interest, and 
ean extract no pleasure from each other’s society. The knowledge of 
each is confined to the character of his neighbors, and the practice of his 
own trade; and he is dead to every feeling and idea that, by dealing with 
the great and permanent interests of mankind, is calculated to rouse the 
sentiments and elevate the understanding. ‘The uneducated man, in 
short, must live and die in the society of those who talk of stock and 
trade, and prices, and farms, and profits, and eating and drinking, and 
dress, and every thing that is corporeal; and although all these, as min- 
istering servants to the gratification of the higher powers, are excellent 
in themselves, yet, when they constitute the a/pha and the omega of life, 
the sum and substance to which all our thoughts and aspirations are ded- 
icated and confined, they are felt to be poor and paltry, just because they 
yield no satisfaction to the moral and intellectual faculties. 

In regard to the locality of the proposed university, London has been 
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objected to on the ground that large cities afford more incentives to vice 
than retired situations or secluded seminaries. Phrenology renders our 
notions on this subject also definite and precise. Men may be divided 
into three classes: First, those in whom the moral sentiments and intel- 
lect naturally preponderate over the animal propensities. Individuals so 
constituted are in very little danger from temptation, and may be excluded 
in the present discussion. Secondly, those in whom the animal propen- 
sities naturally predominate over both sentiment and intellect. ‘These 
are the men who sink into vice in whatever situation they are placed— 
who degrade themselves with habitual indulgence in animal pleasure— 
and, so far as our observation extends, if placed in the country, they 
become a focus of corruption to others; whereas, in a town, they are 
swallowed up in the gulf of pre-existing iniquity, Thirdly, those indi- 
viduals, and they form the great majority of mankind, in whom the pro- 
pensities are naturally so balanced against the sentiments and intellect, 
that external circumstances will cast the balance to vice or virtue. 

This is the most important class, and we shall dedicate a few words 
to them. The object to be attained in educating them, is to induce them 
habitually to restrain and regulate the animal feelings, and to exercise 
and manifest the moral sentiments and intellect. ‘To accomplish this 
end, every situation calculated unduly to excite the propensities, must be 
avoided, and every circumstance that tends to call forth the sentiments 
and to exercise the intellect ought to be encouraged. The question then 
occurs, does a secluded seminary, or a retired village, afford fewer temp- 
tations to vicious indulgence than acity? Mr. Campbell, we think, has 
answered this successfully. Granting,” says he, * the college proc- 
tors whom you appoint to be the strictest and most conscientious, still, 
how poor is a proctor’s influence to a father’s, to a mother’s, and to the 
purity of conversation ensured by the presence of sisters and respectable 
friends!’ In short, in situations where boys live closely congregated, 
and removed from the influence of ordinary society, one individual of a 
corrupt mind may produce great contamination; and it is well known, 
that retired seminaries are, in fact, selected as places of reform for all 
the depraved and spoiled children of the community, whose dispositions 
render them nuisances at home. In these institutions, therefore, there 
are always some individuals of bad natural dispositions, who come into 
the closest communication with those who are ready to yield to the first 
impression. 

But farther, all the powers of the mind possess natural activity; and 
it is highly erroneous to imagine, that boys, whose mental organs are 
equally balanced, and whose cases we are now discussing, will naturally 
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be pure, if not contaminated by evil example. On the contrary, their 
animal propensities will engender vice in the most retired situation, unless 
prevented. And how are they to be prevented? By exciting highly 
and habitually the moral sentiments and intellect. We require only to 
contemplate those powers for a moment, to be able to decide what situa- 
tion is best adapted for their exercise. They are, Benevolence, Venera- 
tion, Conscientiousness, Hope, and Ideality; and these may be aided 
by Adhesiveness and Love of Approbation. Allow, then, that the intel- _ 
lect is equally well cultivated in a retired seminary and in a college situ- 
ated in a city, Whether is the bosom of a virtuous family, or the cham- 
bers of a great school, best suited to keep in habitual exercise the senti 
ments here enumerated? There can scarcely be a shade of differehce 
in opinion on the subject; and it ought always to be remembered, that 
it is only by carrying the mind upward, and leading it to expand its 
powers, and reap its enjoyments, in the department of morality and 
intellect, that the animal propensities can possibly be restrained and reg- 
ulated. Mr. Campbell, in adverting to the case of sailors and Turkish 
women, gives a convincing commentary on the success which attends 
attempts at curbing ‘the lower instincts by mere physical restraint; that 
is, by merely rendering the natural gratification of them impossible, 
without providing countervailing enjoyments for the mind. The prin- 
ciple of leading the mind from vice and to virtue by pleasure, is scarcely 
at all understood; and, nevertheless, it is essential tothe success of all 
plans for the improvement of the species. 

One of the great banes of society is the prevalence of aristocratic feel- 
ing, in itself a mere abuse of Self-esteem. The only superiority which 
nature recognises in one man over another, consists in higher moral and 
intellectual qualities, and a greater extent of useful information; and we 
have observed, that individuals who are conscious of possessing these 
advantages, care little for factitious rank or hereditary titles, although 
they may have succeeded to them by birth. Weak and immoral men, 
on the other hand, who are conscious of no natural excellence calculated 
to command esteem—who feel that, if left to fall in society to the level 
of their merit, they would sink to its lowest stages—call in the aid of 
adventitious circumstances to support their consequence, found upon 
them pretensions to precedent and respect, and affect to treat with disdain 
all who cannot boast of equality with them in these fanciful advantages. 
No one grudges to high rank, when joined with mental greatness, the 
highest honors; but the spirit of which we complain, so far as it has 
any effect, produces prejudicial results, by separating consideration from 
the qualities which alone ought to confer it, and by encouraging a por- 
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tion of society to remain profligate and uninstructed, in the idea that their 
rank places them above the reach of public opinion. ‘The legitimate 
remedy for this evil, is to refine and instruct to the highest possible 
degree the industrious classes of the community; and when they are 
able to exhibit elegant manners and enlarged understandings, nature will 
assert her own superiority, qnqd factitious pretensions will sink in public 
estimation like the tattooed face and pendant nasal ornaments of the sav- 
age. We believe it quite possible to render a merchant or manufacturer 
a gentleman, in the proper sense of that term, by a judicious course of 
moral and intellectual cultivation. 

On another point also we differ from Mr, Campbell. He proposes 
that the education of boys should be finished before they begin to learn 
a trade; and proposes four years, from fourteen to eighteen, as a period 
for study, adding, that on inquiry he is informed that a young man may 
continue his education till the latter age consistently with learning his 
business. Looking at the order in which the organs of the faculties are 
developed, and at the changes in the condition of the brain by which the 
exercise of mental energy is affected, we perceive that prior to eigh- 
teen, the organs of the propensities, sentiments and perceptive or know- 
ing powers, such as Individuality, Language, Locality, Form, Number, 
and Tune, are in the highest state of maturity; and that it is not till 
twenty or upwards that the reflecting organs have attained their full size ; 
and farther, that it is not‘till after ‘majority that the constitution of the 
brain has been perfected, so as to render it capable of the most powerful 
manifestations. Following the order of nature, therefore, we would 
teach children morality and virtuous conduct, and also initiate them in 
all the varieties of simple knowledge, before the age of fourteon; we 
would send them to learn a trade from fourteen to eighteen, and from 
eighteen to twenty-two we would combine attendance on classes of phi- 
losophy with the practice of the duties of their profession. The details 
of business do not require a greater portion of understanding than is pos- 
sessed from fourteen to eighteen, while the higher branches of moral and 
physical science require a mature intellect and some experimental knowl- 
edge of the relations of society to enable the mind to enter upon them 
with delight, and draw practical benefits from their study. Farther, one 
great cause of the education that is at present bestowed being partially 
lost, is the entire separation of learning from business. The boy is a 
scholar till he goes to the shop or counting-house; and when he goes 
there he is a merchant or trader, and lays aside all his literature, science, 
and school acquirements, as obsolete exercises of boyhood. He never 
thinks of study as a relaxation from business, or as an agreeable recrea- 
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tion for leisure hours; and, until this habit shall be attained, education 
will not have triumphed. ‘The great object ought to be to keep the intel 
lect and higher sentiments of the industrious classes habitually awake, 
and to give them an interest in every thing that is calculated to support 
the activity of those powers, and afford them gratification; and this will 
never be accomplished till they are trained to look on themselves not 
only as individuals pursuing exclusive and personal objects, but as citi- 
zens of the world, interested in the great principles which regulate the 
happiness or misery of the species. ‘They must be taught to pass from 
the counting-house to classes of philosophy, and from the halls of sci- 
ence to the ware-house, as transitions natural, useful and becoming ; and 
to regard personal industry and elevated reflection as fitted each to confer 
grace, dignity and usefulness on the other. There is no degradation in 
labor; and the highest intelligence is not incompatible with the most 
animated exertions in the duties of life. A conviction of the truth of 
this observation cannot be too widely diffused among the inhabitants of 
Britian; for its practical application would constitute their glory and 
their strength.— Edinburgh Phren. Jour. 


MISCELLANY. 


Religion and Phrenology.—* It appears te me to be by no means 
desirable that Phrenologists should pay any attention to that class of objec- 
tors who reiterate the charge that their system is opposed to Religion. 
Every science has in some stage of its progress received a similar attack, 
and the friends of Phrenology will surely be enabled to bear their fate, 
in this respect, with tolerable equanimity when they call to mind the 
fact that the individuals who in the present day accuse them of promul- 
gating doctrines subversive of Religion, are the worthy descendants and 
representatives of the class who some few centuries back brought a sim- 
ilar charge against the teachers of Astronomy, and who in later days, 
when religion still survived, although the first principles of Astronomi- 
cal Science had become familiar truth, transferred the charge to the stu- 
dents of Geology. Undismayed by the attack, the Geologists steadily 
continued their observations and multiplied their proofs. Religion still 
survived, and their accusers (who seem tenaciously to cling to the belief 
that they must eventually succeed in discovering some science which 
shall be subversive of religion) unwilling to let the charge lie idle, imme- 
diately directed it eqniiat Piiasalnay. The probability is, that, like its 
predecessors, this science will survive the attack, and as it has already 
resisted its force for thirty or forty years, it seems likely, judging from 
past experience, that some new discovery will shortly rise up, against 
which the old piece of artillery will be required, that it will therefore be 
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considered expedient to withdraw it from Phrenology, and that although 
the system will then be suffered quietly to progress, Religion will still \ 
retain its vitality and extend its influence. } 
. Let us hope, therefore, that the field of science may yet be enlarged | 
/ by many new discoveries, sufficient to afford constant employment to — 
these worthy persons; while at the same time we need not necessarily — 
relinquish the belief that the day will never arrive which will enable_/ 
them to affirm that they have at length met with the object of their per- 
\severing search !"—Communicated by M. B. Sampson, London. 


Head-ache caused by over-excitement of certain mental faculties.— 
The following is an extract from a letter directed to Mr. L. N. Fowler, 
while recently lecturing on Phrenology in one of the N. England states. 
The letter was written by a very intelligent lady—the wife of a clergy- 
man; and, we are assured, that the facts here stated, may be relied upon 
as strictly correct. Such facts, we presume, are by no means of unfre- 
quent occurrence: were the attention of persons properly directed to the 
subject, almost any number might be collected. Mrs. R—— writes 
thus—*‘ For some months past, I have experienced a very great degree 
of pain in my head which I have endeavored to account for phrenologi+ 
cally, for this reason, viz: that it was always attendant upon unusual 
excitement of mind. This pain has been so severe at times, that I have 
feared it might terminate in dropsy of the brain. Still I cannot be sat- 
isfied with this conclusion, because the pain, though severe, frequently 
shifts its position, which I think would not be the case in dropsy. 
Since your Lecture last evening, I have examined the subject more fully, 
and called to mind more distinctly, the particular location of the dis- | 
tress, which I was better able to do from the extreme acuteness of suf- 
fering that I have lately experienced. Allow me first to ask one ques- 
tion, viz: if pain be produced in the region of one organ which is over- 
excited, is it unreasonable to suppose that, where there is great nervous 
excitability of temperament, several organs may be excited and cause 
pain at the same time, or successively? Now this is the fact respect- 
ing myself—when I suffer pain in any part of my head, there is perfect 
correspondence on both sides of it. Ihave felt it distinctly at these vari- 
ous points. In the region of Constructiveness, this has frequently been 
the case, after I have been cutting out a large quantity of work, and rack- 
ing my invention to do it in the best and most economical manner; and 
also whenever I have been contriving plans or inventing games of amuse- 
ment, or any thing of the kind, for my children’s profit or pleasure. 
Again: Such are my cireumstances, that great care devolves upon me— 
the education of my children, the management of my domestic con- 
cerns, the control and disposal, to a great extent, of our finances; add to 
this, the absolute necessity of keeping up my spirits whether sick or 
well, in sunshine or in storm, in prosperity or in adversity. At such\ 
times, the pain has been directly through the head, as it seemed to me, 
where the organs of Combativeness and Destructiveness are located; 
and I have felt like this: “Die J may, but go forward I must.” 
When attending closely to any discourse or reading argumentative sub- 
jects that require deep thought, my forehead is subject to distress and 
sometimes severe pain. I frequently suffer pain in the region of Caus- 
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ality and Ideality; and could enumerate many instances of this kind. 
One more fact only will I now mention. I am troubled often with pain 
over the eyes, and have noticed that whenever my children have disar- 
ranged every thing about the house, I am exceedingly annoyed, and after 
going about and replacing every thing in order, my head is very sensi- 
bly relieved.” 


Appeal to the Clergy.—A correspondent sends us a communication: 
“A from Upper Canada, under the — of “ Clericus,” which contains 
\ | some very good remarks upon the bearing of Phrenology on religion, 
with an answer to the objections that the science leads to Materialism, 
Fatalism, &c. As the same topics have been somewhat fully discussed 
in the Journal, we have room only to present a single paragraph of the 
present communication, Says this writer: ‘Upon the clergy, above 
~*~) all others, does the voice of suffering call—to them does every principle 
of duty appeal, that putting on the whole armour of righteousness, they 
should inquire into the nature and bearings of a diseovery—which is to 
the mind what the discovery of the circulation of the blood is to the body, 
and which, if true, as much as the interests of the soul exceed those of 
the body, and as much as the salvation of the former surpasses the pre- 
servation of the latter—is of so much more importance to man—it 
by > A _ behooves the clergy, I say, to inquire with careful, patient and impartial 
A } examination, whether it be true—taking care, above all things, that they 
_/ , donot lightly reject the handywork of the Almighty. The only con- 
¢ clusion which any reasonable or thinking man can arrive at, after such 
an investigation, is that the grand principles of Phrenology are true— 
) that they are founded in nature, and are the work of Nature’s God.” 








Phrenology in Vienna.—R. R. Noel, Esq., who has recently spent 
veral years in Germany and Austria, mentions the following interesting 
fact in relation to his visit at Vienna. ‘Of Vienna I could say much 
too—of interest which Prince Metternich (one of Gall’s earlest pupils) 
, and many inembers of the first families there, take in Phrenology. In- 
' deed, it was principally owing to my being a phrenologist, that I received 
| great attention from Prince Metternich, and introductions to the heads 
of the*different institutions to facilitate my observations in Vienna.” 


The Chinese, Craniologists.—In a descriptive catalogue of the Chi- 
' nese Museum, in this city, drawn up by Professor E. C. Wines—who 
| is well acquainted with the character of that people—we find this state- 
, ment: “The Chinese put faith in the external developements of the 
| skull, and are, therefore, to a certain extent, phrenologists. ‘They look 
| for the principal characteristics of a man in his forehead, and of a woman 
' in the back of the cranium.” 


{ Mr. Geo. Combe intends visiting Germany the present season: one 
+ of his leading objects is undoubtedly the advancement of Phrenology in 
| the interior of Europe. 


Dr. Charles Caldwell is now on a visit to Great Britain and France. 


| Mr. Combe’s tour in the United States is just published in two vol- 
\ umes, and will be farther noticed in the Journal. 
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